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THE WORKING CLASSES AND CHURCH 
ESTABLISHMENTS. 


THE movement for the disestablishment and 
disendowment of the English Church is entering 
upon its penultimate phase. It may not seem 
so to the large majority of persons who judge 
only from what appears in the metropolitan 
journals. The time has not yet come for these 
central organs of opinion to show any decided 
leaning towards an object which is condemned 
by the traditions of perhaps the bulk of the 
classes which they represent. As yet, the 
question of putting an end to Church Estab- 
lishments is, with the London press, an abstract 
question—theoretically tenable it may be, but 
not socially and politically powerful, nor 
capable of exercising vast political influence. 
True, it has been lifted into a Parliamentary 
position, and has obtained both from the 
Government and the House of Commons re- 
spectful treatment—but it isin an unmistake- 
able minority—it has a long up-hill course be- 
fore it, and its settlement is believed by the 
statesmen of the day to lie too far ahead of 
them to require their immediate attention. 
Hence, it is scarcely a matter of surprise that 
the practical movements of its friends attract 
comparatively little observation, and that a 
very small portion of the public are made 
aware of the steps which are being taken 
towards changing speculation in regard to this 
question into fact. 

It may, perhaps, have escaped the notice of 
some of our readers that a Committee has been 
formed for promoting the Separation of Church 
and State, consisting of the most conspicuous 
leaders of the Working Men, the object of 
which is to do for their fellow-workmen, both 
in the metropolis and in the provinces, what 
the Liberation Society has laboured so effec- 
tively in doing among other classes of the com- 
munity. The Address of this Committee to the 
Working Classes of Great Britain has been 
published, and on Friday evening last, a con- 
ference of working men was held at Cannon- 
street Hotel, to consider the best means of 
giving effect to the object it commends. The 
address is a very able one. It is thoroughly 
outspoken— but moderate, as well as serious in 
tone. After concisely, and we may add, 
correctly, reviewing the drift of the debate of 
May 9 in the House of Commons last session, it 


says, “Mr. Gladstone closed his speech by sug- | 


gesting to Mr. Miall that he must first convince 


a majority of the people of the wisdom and the 
justice of his policy before expecting Parliament 
to adopt it. This unequivocal challenge of the 
Premier has been accepted; and the Society for 
the Liberation of Religion from State Patronage 
and Control has determined to appeal to the 
people for an expression of opinion on the 
subject. It behoves the working men, 
therefore, to answer that appeal; and that, not 
simply upon the purely numerical ground sug- 
gested by Mr. Gladstone, as to whether, among 
the adult male population of this island, the 
majority are in favour of or against, the disen- 
dowment and disestablishment of the State 
Church in Britain as in Ireland; but also, and 
perhaps especially, with a view to the return of 
pledged candidates at the next general election. 
4 These, then, are the circumstances 
under which the Working Men's Committee 
for the Separation of Church and State has 
been formed, and now proceeds to work.“ 

The Cannon- street Conference readily endorsed 
the views of the Working Men's Committee, 
and authorised the committee to take such steps 
as it might deem expedient to carry those views 
into effect. Almost all the working men who 
took part in the Conference intimated that, as 
a question of principle, the separation of the 


Church from the State had long since gained the 


general concurrence of the class which they re- 
presented, and that, too, mainly for the reasons 
summarised in the address of the Committee. 
They regard matters of religion as belonging to 
the domain of conscience, in which ev 
must be left between man and his Maker; they 
look upon the maintenance of State Churches in 
Great Britain as unjust, and inconsistent with 
the disestablishment of the Church in Ireland; 
assert that the system has failed, and is a hind- 
rance to the attainment of those objects which 
churches of any kind profess to keep in view, 
and that it has failed as manifestly in Great 
Britain as in Ireland; they deem it a violation 
of political equity that the immense revenues of 
the existing Church Establishments should be 
distributed among the religious teachers of half, 
or less than half, of the people. They 
regard it as obstructive to popular progress, 
on account of the social influence which it 
asserts, and as a source of national weakness 
because it divides the nation into two hostile 
parties, and carries a mischievous sectarianism 
into almost all the affairs of life. 

The chairman of the conference drew a care- 
ful distinction between the Church, as a re- 
ligious institution, and the Establishment, as a 
political arrangement, and in this he was fol- 
lowed by subsequent speakers, and evidently 
elicited the approbation of his audience. The 
working men, speaking through the mouths of 
their recognised leaders, disavow any desire to 
injure religion, although they may, for the most 
part, stand aloof from the existing organisa- 
tions in this country which labour to give it 
practical effect. They entertain no design of 
interfering with its free action. They object, 
however, as many others object, although per- 
haps for a different reason, to any political or 
financial advantages being assigned by the 
ation to this or that denomination of 
Christians. In the enterprise on which they 
have just now embarked they wisely refuse to 
have anything to do with the distinctions that 
obtain between church and chapel. They 
take up the question on the grounds which 
specially affect the nation, as such, and which, 
therefore, necessarily affect themselves as one 


— . 


of the most numerous classes helping to consti- 
tute tho nation. The change they ask is pre- 
cisely that change which has already been 
realised in one part of Her Majesty’s dominions, 
and which is as justly applicable to other parts. 
They are willing to travel along the same road 
as the various bodies which accept the guidance 
of the Liberation Society. But they prefer to 
march as a separate corps d’armée ; to be under 
discipline to their own chiefs; to use their own 
weapons, and to be masters of their own com- 
binations solely on their own responsibility. 
They are not disinclined to friendly consulta- 
tion, with a view to unity of effort, with thoso 
who have hitherto fought this battle with so 
much comparative success. But they give it to 
be understood that neither will they be re- 
sponsible for the sayings and doings of the 
Liberation Society, nor will the Liberation 
Society be held responsible for theirs. 

There cannot be a reasonable doubt that 
if the enterprise launched at the Oannon- 
street conference be followed up with 
judgment and spirit, it will very speedily 
put a new aspect on the State-Chureh contest. 
Be it observed that the struggle is destined to 
take place in the electoral field, and that the 


| weapons upon which the working men will rely 


will be mainly the exercise of the franchise, 
protected by the ballot. It will, doubtless, de- 
pend very much upon the spirit in which the Es- 
tablished Churches of the realm meet this new 
force, whether the new force itself will be here- 
after restricted within judicious limits. The 
Establishments, through Mr. Gladstone, have 
appealed to public opinion as the proper guide 
to Parliamentary decision. The working men, 


we are told by the address of the committee, 


„have never yet, as a body, pronounced any 
judgment on this great question, and, cer- 
tainly, it ought to be felt by all parties, in- 
cluding the members of these Church Establish- 
ments, that after the broad challenge thrown 
down by the Premier, they can no longer, with 
respect either to him or to themselves, refrain 
from a declaration of their honest and deliberate” 
sentiments.” This declaration they will ulti- 
mately make at the poll. No course can be more 
legitimate or more appropriate. Means will 
instantly be taken to bring the vast importance 
of the issue under the notice of the working 
men all over the land, but especially of those 
who constitute a portion of the Parliamentary 
constituency of the country. This preliminary 
work, we earnestly trust, will be calmly pro- 
secuted, and calmly met. There is no need for 
bitterness on either side, none for calumny; 
none for misrepresentation, none for 

or abuse. We congratulate the Working 
Men’s Committee for the Separation of Church 
and State upon their initiation of so vast and 
worthy a political undertaking, and we have 
little doubt that, if pursued in the same dis- 
passionate and discriminating spirit as that in 
which it has been commenced, their own anti- 
cipation of its effect will be realised, and that 
‘after this great question has been submitted 
to the electors, when it is next debated in the 
House of Commons, Mr. Miall will be able to 
give to Mr. Gladstone’s challenge a satisſactory 
and decisive answer.“ 


ROBERT HALL’S STATUE, 


In his recent lectures, as Slade Professor at 
Oxford, Mr. Ruskin lays it down that fine art 
three functions—first, te enforce religious 
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sentiment; secondly, to perfect the ethical 
state of man; and, ‘thirdly, to adorn and 
advance the material service of society. Lei- 
cester, therefore, which enjoyed the best 
twenty years of Robert Hall's maturest 
labours, has directed sculpture to its noblest 
end in erecting a visible memorial to her 
renowned philosopher and spiritual guide—a 
man every way much greater than those 
writings by which alone he is known to the 
people of this generation. Reared in an age 
when. Johnsonian eloquence was still regarded 
as the highest type of English h—when 
even the most illustrious men fought the battle 
of life in sword and wig and gown, with con- 
stant regard to postures and dignities, when 
every speech in Parliament, every sermon, 
every historical recital that aimed at public 
influence, must be an elaborate composition, 
it was no slight achievement that Hall should 
have succeeded in being majestic when others 
were pompous, and only stately and classical 
when his coevals were stagey. His writings are 
not, indeed, much to the taste of the present 
day, unless, perhaps, to a few relics of the 
olden time in provincial quarters, pulpit and 
platform orators who still go on in the old way, 
carving out statuesque sentences aloft, and 
rightly finding in those exquisite pieces of 

l’s Grecian-like work the purest models of 
a style that reminds you of the Panathenaic 

rocession, or of the still der sculptures on 
he pediment of the Parthenon. But, though 
belonging to this evil latter day of sans- 
culottism and slang, when judges with dif- 
ficulty retain their ermine, or bishops their 
lawn, when human nature sits 1 
under sermons which are too much composed, 
and when a corps of rifle volunteers would pro- 
bably smile within their sleeves if a preacher 
were to address them in the exalted strains 
which end the Sentiments proper to the 
Present Crisis,“ every tradition conspires to 
assure us that Mr. Hall was a man to whom style 
was a local accident, a garment that fell as he 
rose into the firmament—a man so noble and 
so holy that his surviving associates have done 
well in ‘enforcing religious sentiment” upon 
us by perpetuating his * now that his 
memory begins to fade into oblivion. 

There was a time, no doubt, when Mr. Hall 
was a great ‘‘ pulpit orator — the greatest of 
a species who are seldom the greatest of men, 
combining in his single person many of the 
chief grandeurs and beauties of Bossuet and 
Bourdaloue; but his claim to veneration by 

sterity, and especially by men of his own pro- 
ession, is that there came later a time when 
he altogether forgot oratory in the themes on 
which he reasoned with transcendent power 
before the multitude. We have the testimony 
of several biographers, and of many and various 
witnesses, that in the latter decades of his life 
Mr. Hall’s main characteristic was a consuming 
passion of earnestness which ascended into a 
region where the sentences were left to take 
gare of themselves—when the prophet, wrappe 
in the mantle of his humility, seemed to stand in 
the cleft of the rock, 1 to the receding 
tempest and the still small voice of the 
Divine Mercy revealing itself to men, with no 
thought but of repeating to the people, in child- 
like simplicity and feryour, the t which 
ho had seen and heard. And when it is consi- 
dered that this was a teacher before whom such 
men as Macintosh and Foster were willing to 
sit as humblo learners, and that when most 
self-forgetful and impassioned, he was still one 
who spoke with most indisputable force, with 
the authority of a vast and voluminous scholar- 
ship, and with the experience of a * 
conversation with mankind, we cannot wonder 
if the few who knew him well, and remain 
until this present, tremble with emotion as they 
recount his virtues, and unveil this monument 
to his fame. He must indeed have been a 
preacher deserving of long remembrance whose 
memory could kindle so genuine an enthusiasm 
for his goodness as was pp ae by the elders 
of Leicester in the recital of his history. 

There is something, too, in the details of his 
personal experience fi to move the heart 
even of an age that knew him not. It is im- 
possible to read without awe and tenderness, 
even after forty years have away, Dr. 
Olinthus Gregory's record of his final agony at 
Bristol, when, after a fortnight of unexampled 
suffering, he died in perfect peace of mind, but 
in appalling convulsions of bodily pain from the 
combined action of two mortal disorders. This 
was but the climax of a long enduring story of 
sorrow, for Mr. Hall all his life long had carried 
about with him “an apparatus of torture,” and 
his whole existence was a courageous battle 
against the anguish which consumed him. He 
fought on through ten years after ten years of 

ain, teaching and preaching the things per- 

aining to the kingdom of God, ‘‘ prosecuting,” 
as Mr. Mursell says, his severe and unbroken 


statue to become animated by his 


studies, and sustaining without interruption 
the sacred duties of his office.“ He scarcely 
knew a night of undisturbed sleep during the 
whole of his residence at Leicester. He con- 
stantly rose at the small hours, and either read 
and prayed his pains away, or bore them with 


In one of the final. 


the patience of a TT 

paroxysms at Bristol, he said to a friend who 
was with him, Why should a living man com- 
on a man for the punishment of his sins? 

have not complained; have I, sir? And I 
won't complain.” Lord Lytton has woven 
these sublime words into his story of The 
Caxtons,” and no more touching comment can 
be now offered on the sincerity and the faith of 
the great man whose statue stands in Leicester 
with his right hand pointing to the skies. 

Mr. Hall’s claims to the attention of pos- 
terity are personal and traditional, rather than 
literary. His infirmities prevented him from 
writing much, and his writings, painfully pro- 
duced, perhaps scarcely represent to modern 
readers the higher qualities of his mind. But 
there was a more than Roman virtue in this 
man, a courage which never quailed when 
conflict was demanded or suffering was to be en- 
dured. He faced his pains, and fought them 
for forty years with opiates and silence; he 
faced with patient dignity his position as a con- 
vinced Dissenter; he faced with his protests 
for simplicity and truth the whole hierarchy of 
England, and the flatteries of admirers who 
would have had him to conform; he faced the 
infidels of his time, such as they were, though 
unworthy of his steel; and finally, when he 
thought their pious narrowness required it of 
him, he turned about and faced the Baptists 
themselves. He was a mighty lover of freedom, 
and struck right and left for the liberties of the 
people, and we owe more than can be exactly 
estimated to the force of his great name in 
compelling the attention of cultivated society 
at the beginning of this century to the claims 
of religious Nonconformity. ere is indeed 
something monstrous in the reflection that in 
this country, the presumed abode of freedom 
and independence, a man so distinguished as 
Robert Hall could be thrust down, during his 
whole lifetime, in consequence of the establish- 
ment of Anglicanism, as the social inferior of 
every crass curate of Leicester or pay : 
and still more monstrous, perhaps, is the fact 
that nearly half a century after his death there 
is still so much to be done before we have 
achieved the social equality of confessions. 

What Mr. Hall would say of modern preach- 
ing and church politics, if we can imagine his 

irit, and to 
be surrounded by an audience which should 
consist of all the present teachers of religion in 
England, it would perhaps be presumptuous to 
divine; but, if we have read his character 


aright, he would rebuke with flames of fire 


much of the instruction now given to the N ot 
under the name of Christianity. Would he not 
denounce as with hot thunderbolts the return 
and wide extension of decorative sacerdotalism 
to enfeeble the intellect and corrupt the man- 
hood of a new generation? Would he not 

jure the free churches to resist till death the 
self-conceited and half-hearted rationalism 
which sets aside the Apostolic writings as the 
rule of faith and the grand subject of pulpit in- 
struction? Would he not flame out with in- 
dignation upon every man who preaches to win 

gar applause, or as if he were not in 
intensest earnest with his people? And wouid 
he not urge us all onwards, with even more 
than his earthly enthusiasm, to fight manfully, 
for the sake of the whole world, in the battle of 
English Protestantism and English freedom? 
Mr. Phillips’ chisel will not have wrought in 
vain, if his work shall suggest in years to come 
some such thoughts as these to the people of 
the Midland Counties, when they look upon the 
heaven-directed face and hand of Robert Hall in 
Leicester. | 


ECCLESIASTICAL NOTES. 


ELSEWHERE we give a report of the working 
men’s conference on the State Church question at 
Cannon-street Hotel, which proved to be a thorough 
business meeting of leading men connected with 
the various trade organisations—many of whom, we 
may say, were prominent members of the confer- 
ence held a few years ago on the alienation of the 
working classes from our religious institutions. 
This is no movement of rationalists of the Brad- 
laugh type who want to subvert Christianity, but 
of men who believe that disestablishment, as Mr. 
Howell the chairman said, would be as much for 
the benefit of the Church as the State, because it 
would put an end to sectarian antagonism, enable 
the Church more vigorously to prosecute her proper 
work and bring true religion nearer to the people. 
„ Disestablishment in Ireland,” he remarked, ‘‘ had 


been immediately followed by the Church liberalis- 
ing her creeds, and she would liberalise her own 
work until she became the home of the Protestant 
aspirations of the Irish people—a thing impossible 
so long as she was a State Church in opposition to 
the other denominations in Ireland. It is in this 
spirit that our leading artisams claim that the 
Episcopal Church of England shall be set free from 
State patronage and control. The conference of 
last Friday was not held to argue the matter—for 
as Mr. Applegarth said, the minds of working men 
had long been made up on the question—nor to 
indulge in inflammatory appeals, but to devise 
machinery and collect and consolidate the opinions 
of the country, so that an emphatic answer might 
be given to the challenge which Mr. Gladstone 
threw down last session. The working men’s com- 
mittee intend to establish branches and hold meet- 
ings in all our large towns as well as prepare for 
the next general election—a great work, but one 
which will be much facilitated by their own ex- 
tended organisations. We cordially echo the hope 
expressed in the resolution passed by the conference, 
that the movement now commenced will be 
vigorously carried out throughout the country.” 

Both the working men’s committee and the 
Liberation Society will encounter formidable oppo- 
sition—so at least we are told. The defenders 
of the Establishment derive great consolation 
from the debate on Church and State in the recent 
Church Congress, and still more from the promised 
help of the Church Defence Institution. Their 
latest programme proposes local associations, lec- 
tures, the circulation of papers and pamphlets 
getting forth the just claims of the Church of 
England upon the people of the country, and refuting 
the frequent misrepresentations of many of her as- 
sailants,” and a fund composed of 500 subscriptions of 
101. for five years, by which time, it is said, there 
is good reason to believe that the English people 
must realise the true character of the assaults 
directed against their Church!” But how will this 
institution avert such blows to the Establishment 
as will probably be inflicted by the decision in the 
Bennett case which comes on for hearing before the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council on the 28th 
inst.? One of their own journals thinks that the 
final issue of this great trial will be looked for 
with much anxiety by the various sections of the 
Anglican communion, and with scarcely less solici- 
tude by a good many people outside. Whatever 
the decision may be, it is almost sure to be followed 
by results of national importance —which we in- 
terpret to mean that either High Church or Low 
Church will be up in arms when the judgment has 
been pronounced. 

But we will not anticipate. A copy of the 
twelfth number of the Devonshire Churchman, 
% monthly record of Church work and of the pro- 
ceedings of the Devonshire Church Institution,” has 
been sent to us. Apparently the first object here 
referred to is swallowed up in the last. We gather 
from the pages of this periodical that the 19th inst. 
is to be a National Church Sunday, when sermons 
are to be preached and collections made on behalf 
of Church Defence and Church Reform ”— : 
ever the latter may mean. A list is given of some 
eighty Devonshire incumbents who have consented 
to beat the pulpit drum ecclesiastic” on that day, 
including one or two archdeacons, the Dean of 
Exeter, and Canon Cook. The reason for this ex- 
traordinary movement of political Churchmen 
is thus described in italics in the circular of the 
Church Defence Institution :—‘‘ Jt is evident, in a 
crisis of such unprecedented gravity, exertions of no 
ordinary description must be put forth.” The cry of 
„The Church in danger has come very early, but 
we are not dismayed. As the Western Daily 
Mercury remarks :— 


The Liberation Society can desire nothing better than 
National Church Sundays all over the land. They will 
make the question one of argument, and the hardest 
hitters will win, morally, at any rate. The minds of 
laymen will be moved to inquiry where they have 
hitherto re in somnolent content, and so far much 
good must be effected. The discipline will be beneficial 
to clergymen also, and in the quiet of their libraries 
they may discover that there is a good deal to be said 
on the other side which they had not previously 
imagined. Many a man has been converted in this way, 
and the process, whatever be its. results, is always 
healthful. . . The Liberationists will certainly not 
be overcome, daunted, or silenced. They work, and 
they can afford to wait. Nay, in one sense, they deserve 
to 4 enrolled as Church defenders. They wish to re- 
lieve it from the trammels of the Establishment, and 
they have the countenance and support of a good many 
clerics and laics within the Church itself. They are not 
hostile to the Church per se, and consequently they can 
afford to smile at these and similar efforts to prevent a 
change which is proceeding as slowly and as surely as 
any great organic change scientific observers are able to 
note in the external world. Sermons and collections, 
then, by all means 


‘‘ Suppose,” remarks a correspondent apropos of 


yr 
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the subject, the Liberation Society had proposed 
that sermons on an appointed Sunday should be 
preached and collections mvle in every Noticonfor- 
mist place of worship in the king lom on its behalf. 
What an outcry would have been raisel! No lan- 
guage could have been found strong enough to vilify 
the ‘political’ Dissenters.” Will the champions of 
the temporalities of the State-Church proceed from 
Caurch collections to exclusive dealing, and ostra- 
cise all tradesmen, &c., on the other side, as has 
been proposed in public by one of their number ? 

The Church defenders have already commenced 
operations in Wales—not a very promising part of 
Great Britain, it may bo thought, for such an ex- 
periment. However, a select meeting was held the 
other day at Carmarthen to form a branch associa- 
tion for the diocese of Llandaff and St. Davids. 
The inferior clergy were present in considerable 
force, but the Cardif Times commends the good 
taste of the highest dignitaries of the Church, and 
the most wealthy of the landed gentry ‘‘in abstain- 
ing from attending at a meeting of an association 
whose ostensible aims are so closely identified with 
their pocuniary interests.” The meeting was pre- 
sided over by Sir J. J. Hamilton, who made up for 
the shortcomings of dignitaries and squires by the 
warmth and earnestness with which he ‘‘ deemed it 
a privilege to shed the last drop of blood in the 
Church’s behalf,” and the clear and unmis- 
takable language in which he was prepared to 
defend his Church till his last breath, ani till his 
heart shall cease to beat.” Ths hon. baronet 
vouched for similar sentiments pervading the 
breasts of everyone within the precincts of the 
hall” at Carmarthen. Remarking upon this meet- 
ing, the paper already quoted says :— 

The association has been formed, as nearly eve 
spoaker took care to reiterate, simply “ to hold ther 
own,” and no wonder that such a principle should have 
evoked a degree of onthusiasm, even in the Church of 
England. By holding their own” is of course to be 
understood holding the rights and priviloge; of the 
Church of Eagland in relation tv the State, and it is as 
a means to that end that the efforts of the association 
are to bs directed to the obtaining of accurate statistic; 
of the relative numbers of Churchmen and Dissenters in 
the two dioceses. 

Now, what strikes us in this avowal of the Churchmen 
at Carmarthen, and indeed in the similar professions 
current among Churchmon evorywhore, is the extrem? 
modesty of the position taken — that what belong: to the 
nation is the exclusive property of one-hilf, or lese, of 
the people of the nation! In Carmarthen the position 
taken was one of still greater simplicity, for Canon 
Perowne himself did not dispute the minority in 
which Churchmen are placed in the two diooo sos, but 
believed investigations would establish that it was an 
‘increasing minority.” Wo aro all of us in 
Great Britain possessors of tho property of the National 
Church, and when a knot of in'lividua's gather them. 
selves together and talk horoically of standing together 
to the death in defence of their own—when they man 
by that that nobody else has right or title to the national 
funds appropriated to the suetenance of a certain public 
department—then it is time for the rest of the people 
of Ragland an Wales to form another association for 
the pur of ‘‘ recovering their own,” and correcting 
the notions of the clergy and landed gontry respecting 
meum and tuum in national property. 

We neod not, however, go beyond tho articles of 
association, and the speeches of.tho day, to be made 
aware how unsafe those defenders of the Church them- 
selves feel in the position they take up. Whenco the 
anxiety to procure statistics, and to dispnte the argu- 
ment drawn from the number of places of worship, and 
the sittings they provide! It is avowed that the object 
is to endeavour to refute current conceptions on the 
subject, and thus tho whole point is conseded as to 
what form; the justification for a National Church. It 
is virtually conceded that it ought not to be in a 
minority. 

And then our contemporary describes what it be- 
lieves to be the animating purpose of this new 
Welsh movement :— 


It has been concocted and will be upheld by a cabal 
of politicians, who discern in religious questions simply 
the most powerful bonds of party. It is designed to 
play an important part in a gigantic schome, which 
embracing the small into the great, tampers with the 

rgesses in the election of a town councillor, and 
dreams of subjugating the whole of South Wales to the 
Conservative party. It is, in short, a new political 
*‘ alliance” about whose real naturo there can be no 


ystery. 


THE REV. G. VENABLES, OF LEICESTER, 
AND MR. MIALL, M.P. 


The following correspondence has passed between 
Mr. Miall, M.P., and the Rev. G. Venables, of 
Leicester, relative to some remarks made by the 
latter in the recent Church Congress at Notting- 
ham :— 

(Copy). 
Welland House, Forest-hill, S. E., Oct. 30, 1871. 
Rev. G. Venables. 

Sir,—It has been brought to my notice by two or 
three friends that the Vottingham Guardian of the 13th 
inst. (followed by the Aforning Post) reports you to 
have spoken to thi; effect at the recent Church Congross 
held in that town—that in a receut statement 2 by 
me at Leicester, I had not only said J would have the 
endowments of the Church taken away, but I added 
that I would take the Church buildings, and would not 
have them used for religious purposes again, but that 


they might be turned into drinking saloons and other 
places of amusement. 

You are further reported to have said that, “ this 
language was so extraordinary that it was thought the 
reporter had made a mistake, but when Mr. Miall was 
written to, his reply was that the report was substan- 
tially correct.“ | 

I beg to ask whether you made a statement of this 
kind at the above Congress, and, if not, wherein any 
statement you did make differed from the above report. 
I think it but fair to advise you that it is my intention 
to publish the correspondence, 

I am, Sir, yours faithfully. 
Saint Matthew's, Leicester, Oct. 31, 1871. 
To Edward Miall, E3q., M. P. 

Sir, —In reply to your letter, I repeat to you what I 
said at Nottingham, and it appears to me to be borne 
out by your speech to which you refer. I said that you 
would not only take away the funds from the Church, 
but that you would also take away the Church buildings 
—some thousands of which have been erected in our 
lifetime, and even by persons now living—and that you 
would “give” them (owning by that term that they 
are not theirs now) to the inhabitants of the parish in 
which they stand, to be used for what pu they 
chose, so only they were not used for the only purpose 
for which they were built, viz., religious purposes. 

An‘ upon this extraordinary proposal I remarked — 
So that it is pussible that some of our churches (if this 
scheme took effect) may come to bo used for drinking- 
saloons and other places of amusement. And I repeat 
this observation. For although, indeed, you probably 
neither anticipated nor desired such a result, there can 
be little doubt that in not a few places the rosult would 
be what I describe. 

If I can get a copy of Church Bells, No. XI., March 
11, 1871, I will send it to you. You will see there 
(p. 165) a statemont which will probably bring to your 


|} recollection my further observation, viz., that your lan- 


guage was so oxtraordinary that it was thou ht that 
the reporters had made a blunder. 

[ believe that several Dissenters of Leicester enter- 
tained this opinion. They could not believe that Mr. 
Miall would take the Church edifi zes, or evon all the en- 
dowments. You stated in reply to the editor of the 
Church Bells, that you thought the report was a fair 
and accurate one. 

According to that report, your notion of disestablisb 
ment is, if possible, of a far more sweeping character 
than that which has half ruined the Church of Ireland. 

lf I understand the drift of your speech, you would 
not a/low the present clergy to “commute,” and thus 
(if disposed) provide a small endowment for future 
generations. And as the present clergy died out, the 
whole of the endowments should be taken by the State, 
which never guve them, and ba by it given to the parishes | 
wherein it arises, for the parishioners (whatever their 
opinions or characters may bo—Churchmen, Noncon- 
formists. Papists, Infidels, Socialists) to bo used for what 
they consider the moral advantage of the parish in all 
future time ! 

So that endowments given for the religious benefit of 
the people, but never given to them, but given to the 
Church as a co ee oe 
of persons to whom they never belonged, y to 
what they may happen to consider the proper thing for 
the — > at the time. You then say of the oiifices, 
„Give them” (i.¢.d., the parishioners, thou gli mauy per- 
sons thought you must have meant the Church le, 
but the conclusion of the sentence shows it is other- 
wise)—‘‘Give them the Church building, give thom 
whatever the Church had in her own right te them 
the tithe; give them the glebs. Let them be parish 
property to be used for e moral advan of the 
parish in all future time, but not to be in such 
a way as that one denomination of Christians should 
obtain the benefit of them to tho exclusion of others. 
% There was no 98 in — ae 2 bo — : 
out except by excluding religion r as an objec 
on which such moneys should be expended.” So that 
while Dissenting bodies may retain their endowments 
for the benefit of their respective denominations 
wherever they exist), the Church is to be altogether 

eprived of buildings, glebes, tithe, and endowments ; 
the hioners, forsooth, being soothed with the 
blandishments of di posing of such things in the way 
which they think most conducive to the moral and 
social purposes of the ish! In fact, you would 
calmly take that which been, in various for 
mar y centuries past down to the present hour, solemnly 

iven to God for religious purposes, which has 
Coan given to the Church, and not to the State or to 
the nation—which has been entrusted to the State 
just as you would entrust your property, or as 

onconformist bodies entrust their chapels and on- 
dowments, in the belief that the State would pre- 
serve it to the purposes for which it has been 
given,—yon would take all this and put it into the 
power and possibility of people to apply it to what 
would certainly prove, in many instances, evil and 
very injurious purposes. 
aving mate these statements, you proceed to 
observe that you “do not wish to confer upon the 
Church anything that might hereafter cripple its 
freedom.” 

Having taken all its N from the Church. you 
n ittle bit of irony to your 
intentions. e Church, by your scheme, will certainly 
not possess anything to ‘‘cripple” her. You turn her 
naked into the world to begin de novo. 

And all this, as you would have us believe, in the 
interests of religion! But if so, why do not Noncon- 
forming bodies at once cease to “ cripple” themselves 
with any endowments they possess? I am sure you do 
not so mean it, but if your scheme is not robbi 
God,” I do net know what is (Malachi iii. 8, 9). A 
to do this will be to draw down His wrath upon the 
nation. 

I have now answered your inquiries, and have re- 

ted the observations which I made upon your speech. 

have not accused you, at any time, of desiring to 
bring about these things, which, I have remarked, 
— certainly be the result of the adoption of your 
lans. 
In my opinion, no man has a t to do what you 
propose, and I can hardly believe that Nonconformists 
themselves would support your scheme when they un- 
derstood it. We live, however, in a day when — 
are great and rapid, and when many sound princip 


Ses 8 


appear likely to be ignored. The way in which, already, 
many endowments have been applied to other uses than 
were originally proposed for them (L do not, however, refer 
to Lady Hewley's Charity), suggests that a pe pews may 
ultimately be set up for the subversion of all rights of 
tenure, whether in public trust or in private holding. 
Your scheme, if adopted, would probably do much to 
hasten on such a change, but whether it be so or not, 
I do ask you, as a Christian gentleman, to reconsider 
the plan, which, according to the papers, have 
announced in your speech for the disestablishment of 
tho Church. 

The Church and State of this land are united, happily 
and beneficially, as I think. But the union is like that 
of partnership, and can be dissolved. I happen to 
believe that it will be a very bad day for the Common- 
weal of England whenever (if it be sv) that partner- 
ship is dissolved. Of course, yon and others may beld 
another opinion. But, even then, the State has no 
right to tako from the Church either her buildings or 
hor endowments ; whether directly, in order to appro- 
priate them to the purposes of ta vation, or under the 
more specious notion of presenting, or as you very cor- 
rectly say giving, them to people to whom they 
never bel | 

Let us be cautions how we take from the Church of 
Christ what has been given to that Church. 

You mention your intention of publishing this corre- 
spondence, [am very glad to know that such is your 
intention, for, while acquitting you of all desire to 
injure religion, I am confident that your scheme, if 

opted, would prove the heaviest blow that Chris- 
tianity has yet received in Great Britain. 

The words of the prophet are not entirely inappli- 
able to this country, which declare tho nation and 
kingdom that will not serve Thee shall perish.” 

I am, Sir, very wi «| yours, 
EORGE VENABLES. 


Welland House, Forest Hill, Nov. 2, 1871. 
Rev. G. Venables. 

Sir,—I regret that I have boen prevented by othcr 
matters from acknowledging your letter of tho 81st ult. 
before now. | 

T hope vou will excuse mo for confining my remarks 
to the simple issue to which I invited your attention in 
my note of the 30th. 

1 requested you to inform me whether the report 
contained in the Nottingham Guardian of what you told 
the Church Congress I had said at Leicester, was correct, 
As you have repoated what you said at the congress, 
and the words in ge letter 2 differ materially 
from the 1 n the newspaper, I am justified in 
concluding that tho report is not a correct one, 

I find that the offonsive words which the report made 
55 attribute to mo- namely, that I would take the 

hurch buildings, and would not have them used for re- 
ligious purposes again, but that they might be turned iato 
dvinking-saloons and other places of amusement,” were 
brought by you under the notice of the not 
as words that I had ever uttered, but wy as your 
own inference from what I had uttered. So far as the 
on * is concerned, you are responsible for it, 

not l. 7 

I presume that it was to that language the rter 
of the Nudinzham Guardian thought you were roferring 
when he put into your mouch, in immediate sequence 


to it, the following statement: — This was 60 
extraordinary that it was thought the made 
a mistake, but when Mr. Miall was written to, his reply 


7 2 * 2 ae substantially 88 — 
re un inquiry cou 4 me by 
editor of 7 Bells, Kn 1 y 1 
. m n one or two report 
Whe as Tee remember, a fair and accurate one, 
I could not have made any reference to drinking saloous 


and other places of amusemont,” for I could not have 


verified what, omer your own account of the 
matter, I had not said, but you had said for me. 
You are aware, of course, that the words in 


express about as offensive an idea to all good men as 
could have been broached. You are further aware that 
they shocked, as well they might, the members of the 
conference ; and you are aware that they are your own 
words, not mine, alth the of 
suggests had aimitted them ould 
it not have been better—more like a gentleman and a 
Christian—if, inatead of attempting to show that you 
were justified in drawing a shnmeful inference from my 
7 at Leicester, you had once to the 
ottingham Guardian to take upon yourself the re- 
2 lity of the words in question, and so have publicly 
absolved me from having what nobody knew better 


than yourself that you said for me 
I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
Epwarp MIALL. 


St. Matthew's, Leicester, Monday, Nov. 6, 1871. 
To Edward — Esq., M. P. 
—— SS cae information, La 
co ndence, n obtain some 
which, however, I pee 2 secured 


After having written to you that I felt you 
neither desired nor anticipated the result, which, 
stuted, would follow the of your and 
after having stated that I fully acquitted you of 


sire to injure religion, I think you are not 
writing back to me with en in that 
to draw a shameful infereace from your 

Leicester, or that I said words for you which you 


u 
I have not in any way, at Nottingham or — 
NAA in tho report 
our h in Church Bells, and which report you say 
on the whole fair and accurate 


of March 11, wherein you propose to take Church pro- 
perty and to 


+ nya and where you propose to give the Church 
buildings an property 
own right, the titho and the glebe 


tothe to 

be used forthe moral advantage of thepatishin all future 
times, but not to be used in such a way as that one 
denomination of Christians should obtain the benefit of 
them to the exclusion of others. There was no mode 
A.. excluding 
as an ect on 


be expended,” &c, 
NY 
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THE NONCONFORMIST, . 


Nov. 8, 1871 


—_ 


= 


— sae 


This is secularisation of the most comprehensive kind 
possible. It seems to me to mean, in plain language, 
that you would take from the Church of England every 
edifice she and every endowment of whatever 
kind, whether given to her in ages — past, whether 
given since the Reformation, or since tho Restoration, 
or during the present century, or even by persons now 
living amongst us. 

I said so at the Nottingham Church Congress, and I 
say so now. If I am mistaken, if I have misappre- 
hended your scheme I regret it. Any one who will 
take the trouble to compare my remarks with your 
speech can easily do so. 

Your plan appears to me to be the most complete 
scheme of secularisation of religious gifts ever made in 
England, and one which exposes us to more than the 
possibility, even to the 9 of some of our 
churches being used for drinking-saloons and places of 
amusement ; for when, with all our exertions, Church 
extension has not kept pace with the growth of popula- 
tion, there is no doubt that the irrcligious element pre- 
vails to such an extent as would secure this fearful state 
of things. 

You are right in saying that the expression of such a 
state is offensive.“ It is very offensive, but what 
would the realisation of it be! Not alone offensive,” 
bit awful and distressing. a 

Nor is there any great difference between applying 
moneys and endowments given to religious purposes, to 
merely moral or social objects, and, applying Church 
edifices to the same objects. 

Church buildings and Church endowments were not 
given by the State, and do not belong to the State, any 
more than does the chapel or the minister’s residence, 
or the endowment attaching to any community of Non. 
c onformists. 

The State has no right, before God, to interfere, at 
all events while the endowments and cdifices are being 
used,—as all must own they are used,—to the purposes 
for which they were given, by that corporate body to 
wich they were given. : 

You ask me if it would not have been better if, 
instead of attempting to show that I was justified in 
drawing a shameful inference from your speech at 
Leicester, I had written to the Nottingham Guardian 
to take the responsibility of the words in question on 
myself ? 

{ say, once again, that I have never drawn, or 
a. to draw, any inference from your speech, or 
to make you appear to say what you are not reported 
in.Church Bells to have said. 

Aud until T had seen the Notlingham Guardian, of 
course, I could not do as you suggested. Knowing 
nothing of the Nottingham newspapers, I naturally 
bought the first that came to hand. It was the Not- 
tinglam Journal, which does not happen to give that 
part of my speech to which you refer. Otherwise I 
would have most willingly written to the editor to have 
told him that in condensing my speech for his columns 
he had inadvertently and unfortunately mingled what I 
= was your plan, with my own comments upon that 
plan. 

It comes then to this :— 


1. You propounded a scheme at Leicester for the 
disestablishment and disendowment of the Church. of 
England, 

5 ir 1 8 N giana Church Congress as 
8 ou, you did say according to the report in 
Church Ball. 5 15 . 

3. On this scheme of yours, L offered some remarks of 
my Own. 

4, To those remarks I distinctly adhore. 

I regret, as much as you can regret, the misappre- 
hension that has arisen, But I do not feel that I am in 
any way blameworthy. All has arisen out of a very 
natural, though unfortunate, mistake. 

You told me of your intention to publish this corre- 
spondence, I pro to do the same. 

With an earnest desire that your scheme may never 
be attempted, but with all good wishes for yourself, 

fam, Sir, yours very truly, 3 


GEORGE VENABLES. 


The following is the quotation-from Mr. Miall’s 
speech referred to in the above. correspondence, as 
copied from a Leicester paper into Church Bells :— 


For his own my (he spoke merely on his own per- 
sonal responsibility, and not in the name of any society 
or association of men), the mode in which he would pro- 
pees to carry out the disendowment of the English 

hurch would be this—that every parish should retain 
the funds set apart by the State in that parish for 
ecclesiastical purposes (not retaining them for eccle- 
siastical purposes), and * satisfying every vested in- 
terest that was associated with them, should do with 
that fund that which the parish felt to be most necessary 
in order to develope its social welfare; separate it only from 
religious use, as was done in the case of the Irish Church, 
and let each parish decide for itself to what other uso it 
would put its own fund. Give them the church building, 
give them whatever property the Church had in her own 
right—give them the tithe, be them the glebe ; let 
them be 12 property, to be used for the moral ad- 
vantage of the in all future time, but not to be 
— way as that one denomination of 
Christians should obtain the benefit of them to the ex 
clusion of others. There was no mode in which that 
could be carried out by excluding religion alto- 
gether as an object on which such moneys should be ex- 
pended ; and he felt perfectly convinced that the five 
or six millions a year now devoted to what might be 
called sectarian purposes, might be devoted to 
moral and social purposes in each of their villages 
with very great effect, and with beneficial results 
to the inhabitants. Then, they did not wish— 
they did not intend, if they could ‘help it—to 
confer upon the Church that went forth from its Es- 
tablishment into a state of disestablishment, anything 
that might hereafter cripple its freedom; and that, he 
thought, was one thing that would be likely to attract 
the attention, and fix the re and desire, of those 
who 1 cared for the religion that was set forth 
in the Church of England. Perfect liberty they must 
secure if they were to withdraw the nutional resources 
on which they now depended. ‘They desired with all 
their hearts to give to them most 1 liberty to 


choose their o ; ; 
discipline. wn course in regard both to doctrine and 


THE DISESTABLISHMENT 
MOVEMENT. 


WORKING MEN’S CONFERENCE. 


On Friday evening a conference of a considerable 
number of representative working men was held at 
the Cannon-street Hotel, to discuss the means of 
carrying out the views of a working men’s com- 
mittee who had issued an address to working men 
on the subject of the disestablishment of the 
Church of England. Mr. G. Howell took the 
chair, supported by Mr. George Potter, Mr. 
R. Applegarth, Mr. H. Broadhurst, Mr. F. 
Whitstone, Mr. Lloyd Jones, Mr. J. Deighton, 
Mr. Broadfield, Mr. C. Moreton, Mr. J. Brighty, 
Mr. J. Perry, Mr. S. Malthouse, Mr. R. Thomas, 
Mr. J. Horton, Mr. F. G. Davis, Mr. R. Newton, 
Mr. H. Wilson, and many others belonging to the 
various trades. Among the visitors present were 
Mr. Miall, M. P., Mr. H. R. Ellington, Mr. A. 
Haggis, Mr. H. S. Leonard, Mr. Hoskyns, Rev. G. 
M. Murphy, &c. The room was well filled. 
The CHAIRMAN, in opening the proceedings, said 
he hoped all those present had received a copy of 
the address, They were about to engage in a 
rilous enterprise, in which their opponents would 
a everything they could to thwart the movement ; 
and, no doubt, whatever misrepresentation could 
do would be done; but the committee would be 
prepared to meet fearlessly any arguments used by 
their enemies, and he trusted the public press would 
take heed of the committee’s words and actions in 
this matter, and not hand them over to misrepre- 
sentation, as had been so frequently done on other 
subjects. Already the address had produced a con- 
siderable amount of abuse ; and the committee were 
accused of intending to do some horrible things. 
(Laughter.) He supposed other people knew the 
committee’s mind better than the committee did 
itself ; but so far as the framers of the address were 
concerned, they disclaimed altogether initiating this 
movement as against the Church—the movement 
was against the Establishment, and not against the 
Church. (Hear, hear.) Another thing: it was 
not a Dissenters’ movement, organised by Dis- 
senters because they did not share in the 
immense revenues enjoyed by the Church; it 
was a movement distinctly apart from any Dissent- 
ing interest. The opposition of the working men 
to the Church had been concisely stated in the ad- 
dress. Differences of opinion would probably arise 
on some points of the address, but the committee 
stood by them after mature consideration. First, 
they regarded religion as a matter belonging to the 
domain of conscience, which should therefore be 
left entirely between man and his Maker. Secondly, 
that inasmuch as the State Church had been dis- 
established in one part of the United Kingdom, 
there was a logical consistency in demanding that it 
be disestablished in Great Britain as well. Thecireum- 
stances of these two cases were no doubt different, 
but the principle was the same. (Hear, hear.) 
Thirdly, they maintained that the Church had 
failed to accomplish its mission, They said so from 
experience. No doubt the object of the Establish- 
ment of the Church was first to be a protest against 
the Papacy; and, singularly enough, now, any 
tendencies in the country towards the Papacy came 
from within the Established Church. e fourth 
reason referred to the immense number of Protes- 
tant Dissenters outside the Cnurch. The fifth 
.reason referred to the revenues of the Church, 
which would be rather a matter of detail; but no 
one who had studied the question would fail to see 
how those revenues might be much more beneficially 
applied if the Church were cut adrift from the 
State. They believed the severing of the link would 
beasmuchtotheadvantageof the Church as of benefit 
to the State. The sixth reason why the Church 
should be disestablished was its obstructiveness— 
and of course on that point some difference of 
opinion might arise, but the matter had become 
most historical that liberal movements were ob- 
structed by the members of the Established Church. 
The seventh reason was because, whilst sectarian 
differences occurred between the Church and other 
denominations, the Church could not do its work 
efficiently and well. Whatever might become of 
the other reasons, he believed this reason was 
strong enough to sustain this movement. (Hear, 
hear.) If this movement could be carried he felt 
sure the village churches which were now so often 
almost deserted would be filled by the rural popu- 
lations, who would see no further necessity for 
building those “‘ barns,” as they had been called, 
in which to worship. (Hear, hear.) He antici- 


pated that the movement, if carried, would be of 


advantage both to the Church and the entire 
people. He would ask the meeting to say how far 
it could aid the committee in carrying out their 


W 
r. R. APPLEGARTH moved: 
That, believing that the time has come when the working 
classes should use their political influence to secure such an 
alteration in the relations between Church and State as to put 
an end to the injustice and other evils of the existing system, 
this conference regards with great satisfaction the forination 
of a Working Men’s Committee for Promoting the Separation 
of Church and State, and expresses the hope that the move- 
ment which has commenced will be vigorously carried on 
throughout the country. 


He also echoed the sentiment of the chairman that 
the press would not on this subject put into the 
mouths of the working men that which they did 
not say and never thought of. (Hear.) The ques- 
tion would be discussed without regard to any party 


wrong on any point, let it be shown that they were 


wrong, and they would only be too glad to know it. 


It had been asked why the working classes did not 
attend the churches. One great reason was because 


they did not like a church that was suckled with 


State milk; they liked a place which was self- 


supporting, where there was some sympathy 
wit 
where the minister had his heart and soul in 
the work and was not a tool or machine in con- 
nection with the State. 
those who knew the chapels of Mr. Murphy, Mr. 


their own feelings and aspirations, and 


It could not be said by 


Newman Hall, and Mr. Spurgeon, that the workin 
classes did not go to chapel ; but what was wan 

was to bring the Church nearer to the people. 
Another reason why the Church should be disestab- 
lished was because the bishops, who received large 
revenues from the State, always opposed everything 
that tended to the liberties of the 8 and that 
was not a healthy state of things at all. If he was 
asked the general opinion of the working men on 
disestablishment, he should say their minds had 
been made up years ago, and if the country were 
olled, eight out of ten working men would be in 
avour of separating Church and State. There was 
no wish either to denounce the Church or eulogise 
Dissent, but to devise some machinery for consoli- 
dating the opinion of the country so as to be able 
to give Mr. Gladstone an answer, in respect to 
the challenge thrown out last session, such as 
would prevent the Prime Minister from equirocat- 
ing, or gainsaying the fact. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Broapuurst seconded the resolution briefly, — 
because he understood the object of the meeting 
was to receive practical suggestions in E : 
with this work. The working men he believed 
made up their minds years ago on this question, but 
they wanted the Parliamentary vote (which they 
now had) in order to give expression to their 
wishes. It was not religion they wished to attack, 
in any shape or form—(Hear, hear)—it was merely 
the Church as an establishment, and he believed 
the general feeling with regard to the Church was 
that throughout its whole history it never showed 
in any way sympathy with the working classes, as 
aclass. He believed the Church would be consi- 
derably strengthened by its severance from the 
State. No doubt there would be great opposition, 
but he believed if the working classes worked 
vigorously with the assistance of friends in the 
House of Commons, and their own votes, they 
would be successful in this cause. (Hear, hear.) 
The CHAIRMAN solicited suggestions from any one 
present, 

Mr. Hoskyns said in any movement for the dis- 
establishment of the Church, disendowment, he 
presumed, necessarily followed. He spoke as a 
Churchman on this point, and as a member of the 
Broad Church section. If the Church was disesta- 
blished it would promote more liberty of opinion, 
and less of the stupid appeals one heard so much of ; 
it would create more liberty of expression, and 
would probably do away with the necessity of de- 
claring belief in minute or comprehensive dogmas, 
which often led to untruthfulness in the clergy. 
Mr. Stopford Brooke, a distinguished member of 
the Broad Church, said, ‘‘ Let there be an establish- 
ment in the same way as there is a temporal Par- 
liament —but this argument was fallacious, be- 
cause in the spiritual Parliament not half the dif- 
ferent shades of religious opinion would be repre- 
sented. With reference to disendowment, he 
already saw by anticipation the cry of confiscation 
of property raised ; but how could they confiscate a 
right of property which never existed? (Hear, 
hear.) It was simply absurd. Private property 
was — of — 2 alienation, AV 
was the corporate property untary associations; 
but the corporate property 80 called at the Church, 
was only an endowment the State for the bene- 
tit of the nation, and the ok who held Govern- 
ment livings were simply ied officers in the 
same way as the judges—the one to 1 * 

ate religion, and the other to administer the 

w. Then the State could forbear to grant these 
sums to its paid teachers, and might appropriate 
the money to other uses—in other words, the pro- 
perty could be secularised. This principle was 
2 at the Treaty of Westphalia in 1648, 
when t Le of many ecclesiastical bodies 
was sec ; the same thing occurred when the 
funds of the Jesuits were taken in various Catholic 
countries by the soverei of the respective 
dominions ; whilst at the dissolution of the monas- 
— in this country, 2 millions of 
ound its way partly into the treasury 
into the 2 of the needy aristocracy. 2 


half of a cestui qui trust, viz., the nation; and 
therefore, as the property belonged to the nation, 
there could be no such thing as confiscation. 
Another argument for the disestablishment of the 


Church was the free-trade ent. (Hear, hear.) 
Let them leave religion to the operation of supply 
and demand. The love of gain was a sufficient 


motive power to create the supply in the com- 


mercial world; so if they 5 
looked on the noble deeds of their H and 


bias or feeling whatever, and if the committee were 


Clarksons and others inthe world of philanthropy, 
surely they would see that the love of God and pity 
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for man was a sufficient motive power in the matter 
of religion. They could not get on in this world 
without religion; but they did not want it sup- 
pate artificially by the State. Let the matter 
left to men to settle amongst themselves, 

and let the congregations elect their own 
ministers and pay for the teaching which the 
most assuredly required. The speaker here rela 
what he called an economic parable which he had 
found in a pamphlet on this subject, wherein the 
Church was likened to a Government bakery, 

which after a century or two was found insufficient 
to meet the wants of the people, both in quantity 
and quality, so that the people at last cried out 
„Down with the Government bakery.” The same 

rinciple, the speaker said, governed State 

hurches and State bakeries, and both must stand 
or fall together. Let them look at the beneficial 
results of free-trade in religion in Scotland. Since 
the disruption in 1843, when 478 ministers left the 
Presbyterian Church in Scotland, what had been 
the result? Between 1843 and 1860 they had built 
920 churches, at a cost of 1,015,000/.; they had set 
up 720 manses at a cost of 462,0001.; they had 
erected 595 schools at a cost of 585,000/.; they had 
also erected three theological colleges at a cost of 
70, 0001; they had raised local subscriptions 
amounting to 100,000/. ; then they had a sustenta- 
tation fund, which had swollen up from 62,000/. in 
1843 to 130,000/. in 1869; and their congregation 
fund (annual subscription) had increased from 
42, 500]. in 1843 to 126,500/. in 1869. The whole 
amount raised by the Free Church of Scotland 
since the disruption amounted to eight and a half 
millions, (Hear, hear.) He believed that this 
grand movement would benefit all the Churches 
N the the country. They would dis- 
establish the English Church, and set up in its 
place an Episcopalian Church, which would draw 
to it the hearts and affections of the people—a 
Church which would possibly move in the van of 
religious progress—a Church which might no 
longer be the Church of England, but a Church 
which would be the foremost section of the many 
battalions of the Church of Christ. (‘‘Hear, hear,” 
and applause. ) 


The Rev. G. M. Murpny expressed his satisfac- 
tion at the formation of the committee, and trusted 
it would ‘ile * same „ as the Reform 
League. ear, hear.) is experience quite 
proved that the working classes had no — 
to the Church; their desire was that the Churc 
should be Christianised rather than belong to any 
sect, and they felt that an Establishment was a 
barrier towards anything like true union of 
Christians. At present the Christian world was an 
army divided against itself, and was not, there- 
fore, likely to do much work. (Hear, hear.) One 
of the first things to do should be to state the 
objects of the committee more briefly than had 
been done in the address ; the — should be 
stated clearly, and then the me of carryin 
e out. A = man’s * 1 should ot 
if necessary—(Hear, hear)—and many wo ive 
small sums. * 1 wanted a thoroughly good 

isi ent for forming district committees 
through 9 such. man as the Peace 
Committee and Liberation Society had. (Hear, 
bear.) The manifesto should, if possible, be exhi- 
bited at all the railway- stations. (Hear, hear.) 
They must be careful in getting the facts collected, 
and must then go on right principles. Mr. Miall 
knew the value of facts. It was only facts which 
could meet the assertions of such men as Sir 
Roundell Palmer and Mr. Matthew Arnold. Then, 
also, the members of both Houses of Parliament 
should be canvassed. Facts should be gathered as 
to breaches of the law by the clergy ; as to the 
reasons for the sequestrations of livings; and as 
to the sales of livings. He was sure Mr. Gladstone 


intended to do what was for the best, but of course 


he might make mistakes. They must put before 
him and his party all such facts as stunk in the 
nostrils of the people. Then there was the ques- 
tion of the starvation of curates—(Hear, hear)— 
the question of pluralities and the perversion of 
public charities to the pu of proselytism. 
Almost all the charitable endowments of the king- 
dom were left in the hands of Churchmen, and yet 
they. did not come to those for whom they were in- 
tended. He did not advocate disestablishment be- 
cause he was a Dissenter, but because of the prin- 
ciples of truth and justice, and for the cause of his 
Master (Hear, hear. ) 

Mr. Lioyp Jones said he did not regard this 
— justic i abe light, ‘but as * matter of 
si ice a large natio 
anise apart 2 i or . 


’ 


ministers of the various chapels might say. (Cheers. ) 
2 — to have something to * We: the ad- 
mi tion of Church property for benefit of 
the nation, and 
used ; but if the Church used it against the le, 
the people must — ** You hold that property by 
our permission, if you use it against us we will 
at once put our hands upon it and stop you, and 
you shall not do it.” The right to settle this ques- 
tion was absolutely with the people, and the people 
had the right to use the property for natio 
poses. If they stood their ground, he believed 
they would carry the nation with them. (Cheers.) 
Mr. Crown thought the meeting was pretty 
unanimous as to the necessity of disestablishment. 
What they had to consider was the way to do it. 
Mr. VIzE said his mind had been made up on the 
qnestion many years er since he was at 
school.end. wondered y, when the bishop came 


ought to see that it was rightly 2 


pur- 


to the church, carpets were laid down for him to 


walk upon. (Cheers and laughter.) 
Mr. Morton that Church revenues were 
national 


roperty, and that the le ought to 
have the a ing with that n The question 
was, how to do it? He would make one or two 
practical suggestions: tracts should be issued: 
statistics should be very accurate ; working men 
should talk to their fellow men on the subject ; and 
lectures should be given, first bergen lectures, 
and afterwards 1 when the funds were 
large enough. ey should give the public infor- 
mation as to how the Church e 
of its revenues, why they retained them, 
and why they should give them up. He would 
also advocate small tract depots ; the establishment 
of branches and local societies. They must re- 
member they would be misrepresented, and that 
they had to combat an enormous amount of 
erroneous opinion. (Hear, hear.) He was not at 
all an enemy to the Church. On the contrary, he 
was a friend to it, and many Churchmen he knew 
would be glad to see disestablishment, and they had 
said to him, The sooner it comes the better.” 
(Applause.) The question was not one of sects. It 
was at the root of all the social movements. In 
Ireland there were a great many compensations, 
and a great many parsons were glad to get out of 
it. (Laughter. ) fie long it would take to do 
this business would depend entirely on the zeal and 
energy with which they worked. 


The CHAIRMAN said that until the meeting had 
endorsed the action of the committee, they were 
hardly in a position to discuss the question of how 
to go to work or to say how far they would avail 
themselves of the suggestions now made. 


Mr. Sramskzr thought that the meeting was 
= agreed that the time for disestablishing the 

hurch of England was come. He thought they 
should first pass the resolution and then talk about 
carrying it out. (Cries of Vote.’’) 

Mr. Crown asked what relation if any—existed 
between the committee and the Liberation Society ? 

Mr. Hold thought, when the resolution was 
passed, that the committee ought to put itself in 
relation with the Liberation Society, because no 
other body in existence could so well supply the 
facts they wanted. (Hear, hear.) . 

The CHAIRMAN said the question was very 
le It would be impossible for any 
new body of men to organise themselves on this 
question, and ignore what had been already done 
by the Liberation Society. (Hear, hear.) He was 
pleased to see Mr. Miall, M. P., present. They had 
not anticipated the pleasure, that was an 
augury at once that there would be cordiality be- 
tween the two bodies — (applause), —but the Working 
Men's Committee w 
Liberation Society, and res ible for its own acts. 
They would understand the reasons for this when 
he said that the Liberation Society was looked upon 
more asa Dissenters’movement. How far that was 
correct it was not for him to say; but what the 
Working Men’s Committee wanted to do was to take 
the question upon its social and political grounds, as 
men having nothing to do, so far as the movement 
was concerned with Churchmen or Dissenters— 
(Hear, hear)—but willing to work cordially with all 
who would support them. He was pleased to see 
Mr. Hoskins present as a member of the Church of 
England supporting the movement. (Hear, hear.) 
He would now put the resolution, and then they 
could discuss the question further. 

The resolution was carried unanimously. i 

The CHAIRMAN having invited suggestions, 

Mr. STAINSLEY advocated the establishment of 
branch societies. 

Mr. PERRY suggested that the committee should 
be strengthened with further names, and that the 
matter should be thoroughly organised before the 
next general election. He moved— 

That the central committee 


don, and in every boro 
mittee now formed f 


or purpose 
named in the first resolution. 

Mr. Bricuty seconded the resolution. 

The CHAIRMAN said that already steps had been 
taken with regard to several towns, including 
Birmingham, Brighton, Bradford, Bristol, Leeds, 
Nottingham, Newcastle, Oldham, Southampton, 
Wolverhampton, and Weymouth. 

Mr. MALTHOUSE suggested that some of the vestry 
— might be obtained for public meetings in Lon- 

on. 

Mr. Wilson asked what name the organisation 
would be known by. 

The CHAIRMAN said that was a matter that could 
be determined best when delegate meetings had 
been held. 

Mr, Tuomas and Mr. Symons having offered some 

the resolution was i y. 


The CHAIRMAN then asked Mr. Miall, M. P., to 
give the committee some words of encouragement. 

Mr. MiaLL, M. P., who was received with great 
r in responding, said: You may suppose 
that I have listened to the proceedings of this even- 
ing with very deep interest. 1 have been at work 
upon this gue some thirty years ; and I can say 
for myself, and I think 1 can presume to say for 


m, to aid the com- 
securing the objects 


| those friends with whom I have worked on the 


— 


| 


Liberation Society, that nothing would delight us 
more than that the working classes of this coun 

should take this matter into their own hands, and, 
as far as possible, settle it by their political power. 
(Hear, hear.) The Liberation Society does uot exist 
for itself. (Hear, hear.) It has no object but the 


be independent of the 


; 
’ 
; 


| 
| 
; 
; 


| 


same object which you have in view here to-night, 
2 We want a thorough disestablishment. 
and disendowment of the Church of d and 


the Church of Scotland. To argue 2 is ques- 
tion at this meeting, at this time of the day, would, 
be futile, and perfectly superfluous. What you 


have to do is first to ascertain what is your political 
E hear) —and then use it for the object 
or which you have met this evening. (Applause.) 
Now, there is not the slightest doubt that in 
perhaps most of the boroughs in this ere 
the majority of votes are in the hands of 
the * men, and if they could be got 
to look at this question as they lately 
looked at the question of Parliamentary reform, 
if they saw how closely their interests are identified 
with a just settlement of this question, and how 
their political liberties would be enfranchised (if 1 
may say so) by simply getting rid of the influence 
which is constantly contracting and restricting its 
exercise ; if they could be persuaded to take, not a 
Dissenter’s view of the question (because that is a. 
view which, though just and true, does not affect 
all parties), but an Englishman’s view of the ques- 
tion—not even the working man's view of the ques- 
tion, because the working men who are outside the 
Establishment, and calling themselves outsiders, or 
absenters, may be as much a sect as those who dis- 
sent from the Church within; if they go on the. 
ground, first, of what is due to religion, then on 
the wider sense of what is due to justice, and what 
is due to the political and s interests of all 
classes—not only the soy. classes, but espe- 
cially the working classes ; if they place the move- 
ment on that broad basis—the working classes in 
different parts of the kingdom bringing their poli- 
tical influence to bear, under the shelter of the 
ballot, as they will have it at the next general elec- 
tion—(applause)—and so clearing away this only 
remaining monopoly, I was going to say, in the. 
kingdom :—why, the thing may be soon done, I 
believe, however difficult the work may be, when 
it is accomplished a greater relief will be experienced 
by all classes in developing their future and in ex- 
anding their own liberties than has been derived 
— any other event that has taken place during 
the last century. I do not for a moment sup 
that the working classes are indifferent to this. 
question; still, [ do not think they have felt 
how near it comes home to them. It touches 
all their interests, and although they do not: 
see the points of contact into which they are 
brought with the State-Church—how they are 
injured by it ; yet I believe they can be made to see 
that not only financially and socially, but in all 
efforts for self-improvement, while the clergy cer- 
tainly do not intend to stand in the way, they do 
intend, if possible, to get all those whom they can 
into their own grasp, and make them subservient to 
their own ecclesiastical ideas, What you have to 
do is just to put this before your fellow workmen 
all through the kingdom. 27 * you are or- 
ganised more highly than any other class, and if 
you are highly organised, the work will be compara- 
tively easy to you. I am certain of this, that when, 
by the united efforts of all 8 who adopt the 


rinciples of religious equ 1 are have severed 

he Church from the State, an ve appropriated 
that portion of the National Church property now 
set a to it, to other uses of a moral, and 
re kind, you will have done one of the greatest 
works that could be accomplished by any organisa- 
tion whatever. There has been no thing done 
during the last three centuries, perhaps, that would 
so immediately and immensely tell upon the mental, 
the intellectual, and the moral improvement of the 
working classes, as the leaving of Christianity to do 
its own work, without relegating it to the State to 
do it, (Applause.) If Christianity cannot sustain 
itself—it has come into the world to regenerate the 
world according to its own profession—if it cannot 
cannot sustain its own interests, it certainly cannot 
regenerate the world. Therefore, put it upon its 
own footing, leave it to ite own influences, and I am 
one of those who believe that when it shows its 
real beauty and power, and exercises its own spi- 
ritual influence, it will vastly change the face of 
society, not only here, but elsewhere. Gen 7 
I wish you all success. ee 

The Cnanuax said that the committee would 

act upon the suggestion thrown out, and get the 
various localities to form branches, and then to 
send delegates to a future meeting. He to 
express the thanks of the committee to the meet- 
ing for having so heartily endorsed what the oom - 
mitte had already done. 


Mr. Davies moved 


That the committee be authorised to solicit funds for tho 
purpose of carrying on the movement. 

Mr. Woop seconded the motion, which w 
carried unanimousl 


y: 
A vote of thanks was given to the CATER TOR: 
—1 noticed some statements in the Daily 


the effec 
expel * Been from wey oes 


* 


disestab 1 incumbent un 242 


all the beautiful stained glass windows in our 
churches and cathedrals with radical stones.” 
(Derisive laughter.) How far the committee were. 
likely to do this would be seen from their address, 
and he expressed a hope that the press would not, 
indulge in such misrepresentations of 5 
they in view. (Hear, hear.) They to 
do in justice to no man. (Hear, hear. N 
D 

v were v | : 
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sorvice to it. St. Paul's Cathedral, he was glad to 
s2e was to be thrown open for lectures during the 
winter; and if all the cathedrals would do the same 
tie working man he was sure would know how to 
vue it. (Applause.) 

The proceedings then terminated. 


CONFERENCE AT MANCHESTER. 


A conference of the members of the Society for 
tie Liberation of Religion from State Patronage 
and Control, was held in the Town Hall, Man- 
chester, on Monday—Mr. James Sidebottom, J. P., 
presided. The Rev. J. A. Macfadyen and Mr. 
Kearley were appointed secretaries to the con- 
ference. Mr. Alfred Illingworth, M. P., Mr. J. 
Carvell Williams, Secretary of the Liberation 
Society, and the Rev. Charles Williams (Accring- 
ton), attended as a deputation. There were also 
present Mr. Richard Johnson, Mr. Alderman Rum- 
ney, Mr. Thomas Pidduck, Mayor of Hanley; the 
Rev. A. M‘Laren, the Rev. G. H. Brown, Eccles; 
the Rev. J. C. Watts, Burslem; the Rev. J. Mun- 
outer, the Rev. Thos. Green, Ashton-under-Lyne ; 
Mr. Eccles Shorrocks, Darwen; the Rev. Alex- 
ander Thomson, Mr. Alderman Kay, Burnley ; the 
Rev. W. Hewgill. Farnworth ; Mr. W. Armitage, 
Mr. Alderman King, Mr. Joseph Thompson, the 
Rev. John Thompson, Ratcliffe; the Rev. J. Raw- 
linson, the Rev. D. J. Hamer, the Rev. G. L. Ree- 
may, Warrington; Mr. Councillor Lightbown, the 
Rav. D. N. Jordan, the Rev. J. Corbett, the Rev. 
G. F. James, and Mr. W. Warburton. 

The CHAIRMAN briefly expressed his unabated 
@‘tachment to the principles of the Society, and of 
the growth of opinion in their favour inside and out- 
ede the Establishment. 

The Rev. J. A. Macrapyen read letters of 
apology from Mr. Hugh Mason and Mr. Roger 
Bate, Tarporley. Mr. Bate, in his letter, said, I 
presume the Society intends to ask for thorough 
disendowment, for I think if we disestablish and 
Isave the Church rich in glebes, &., and pay large 
sims of money over to the Church for the life in- 
terests, we shall make a mistake. A rich uncon- 
trolled Church will be more unfavourable to rural 
Nonconformity than as it now exists.” Mr. Mac- 
fadyen also intimated that Mr. George Jackson, 
Tattenhall, who had signed the notice calling the 
meeting, had since died, and read a tribute of re- 
gard and affection towards him from the Rev. G. 
R. Moncrieff, rector of the parish, which had ap- 
peared in the Chester Chronicle. 


Mr. J. C. WiLitama addressed the conference in 
a speech referring to the ecclesiastical events of 
last session. Apropos of the disestablishment 
motion, he said that of the twelve Liberal Lanca- 
shire members eight voted with Mr. Miall and only 
three against him. Of the twenty-eight Yorkshire 
Liberals only twelve voted with Mr. Miall, eleven 
voted against him, and three were absent. The 
ue. 
ooun oontri ight votes in sup 
of Nr. Miall. The Liberals of Manchester, while 
they rejoiced that one of their representatives, Mr. 


Jacob Bright, should not only have . Mr. 
Miall by his vote in the House, but out of it, must 
regret another representative of Manchester, 


Sir Thomas Bazley (for they must come to the point 
in these matters), went into the other lobby, and, 
along with the Conservative members for Man- 
chester and Salford, swelled the majority against 
the motion. (Hear, hear.) in, w two- 
thirds of the ire Liberals voted with Mr. 
1 than one-half the Yorkshire Liberals did 
80. is might be attributed in part to the fact 
that Yorkshire had the fortune or misfortune to be 
resented by five members of the Government, 
whose support could not under the circum- 
stances be looked for. Both 
Yorkshire had a good deal to do in the matter. 
He noticed that in several of the West India 
colonies ecclesiastical ts were increasing, 
in consequence of the despatch of the Colonial 
Secretary sanctioning the E of concurrent 
8 and me t colonies ys Wes- 
ans, he was sorry to say, were coming forw 
. 
— He ad verted fo the demand of the Irish 
atholic prelates, which was, in effect, asking 
— —. to undo in Ireland what it had done 
in England, by the abolition of university tests. 
The country must be on its against per- 
mitting the Government to to this demand. 
He reminded them that the surplus revenues of 
the Irish Church had been set aside at the pass- 
iig of the Act, and had not yet been dealt with, 
s> that hundreds of thousands of pounds remained, 
and the funds remained at presert at the disposal 
of the State. Let them be careful that some part 
of these funds were not applied to the endowment 
of a Catholic university. ‘The Government was 
in a position of great difficulty on account of the 
demands of its Irish allies; and he thought he 
— call upon the Liberal party in this ny | 
and in Scotland to extricate them from this diffi- 
= (Cheers. ) 
Rev. A. M‘Laren moved the adoption of 
the following resolution :— 
That, in the opinion of this conference, the debate on the 


going to sacrifice their 


recent motion of Mr. Miall, in favour of disestablishment in 
England and Scotland, has afforded striking evidence of the 
progress of the Society’s principles, but has at the same time 
im the friends of Society new and important 
duties, by ing the extent and the character of the work 
which they have yet to undertake, and on which they may 
enter not only with the hope but with the confident expecta- 
tion of ultimate success. 
They owed, he said, a debt of gratitude to Mr. Miall 
for the rare self-sacrifive, the unswerving devotio 
the calm enthusiasm, the logical accuracy an 
wer, and the religious elevation, with which he 
ever treated the question of disestablishment 
during all the years of his political life. (Cheers.) 
He for one rejoiced that on the first occasion on 
which the opinions of the Society were formally 
brought before the House of Commons, they were 
brought before it in a h of such character as 
that which was then delivered. They had to con- 
tulate themselves that by that de disestab- 
ishment had become, as the Americans would call 
it, one of the live questions of the day. They had 
to congratulate themselves on the manner in 
which the subject had been dealt with on 
their own side, and still more on the manner 
in which it had been dealt with on the other 
side. The whole gist of the argument against 
the motion rested upon mere questions of expe- 
diency, and when an institution nothing more 
than that to plead for it, its days were nearly num- 
bered. (Cheers.) The debate had imposed upon 
the friends of the Society new and important duties, 
by indicating the extent and character of the work 
which they had yet to undertake. That work was 
mainly two-fold. Mr. Gladstone had shown them 
one = of it when he threw out the challenge 
that they must first convert the le of England. 
They meant to do that. (Cheers.) Some people 
fancied that there were rather more people who 
wanted education than really did want it. (A 
laugh.) But there was another side of the question 
which he should not like to see forgotten. The 
educational and converting process must go on 
within the ranks of the Liberal party itself, and he 
believed they would do wisely to direct a large 
3 of their energies in that direction. They 
an educational work to do for the great — 
tical party of which they were a portion. They 
had been true and loyal to that flag during their 
whole history. Their truthfulness and loyalty had 
not always been acknowledged as it ought to have 
been. (Hear, hear.) He need only remind the 
meeting of the Endowed Schools Bill, of the twenty- 
fifth clause of the Education Act, of the conduct of 
the Education ent towards the South- 
ampton, Wednesbury, and some other school boards, 
of all the pleas and excuses which they had from 
the lips of gentlemen high in office, in order to 
int the lesson that the Nonconformist wing of the 
iberal party had for its main work now to stand 
firm to its distinctive * and the declaration 
that for them henceforward the Liberal party is 
the party of religious equality. (Cheers.) He was 
uite sure that in proportion as they were firm in 


‘that resolve, and united in the plain exhibition of 


their deep desire that the points between them and 
all other portions of that party should be drawn 
closer and more firmly, in that proportion should 
they be helping on the great cause they had at 
heart to a successful issue. Their duties wera two- 
fold, education for those who were without, and 


making their weight felt within the limits of the | ‘circulation of 


litical organisation to which they belonged. The 

issenters of Lancashire had an eminent power in 
both directions. If they had used it honestly, con- 
scientiously, and firmly in days gone by, they 
should not have been in the position they were 
now. Let them take a lesson from experience, and 
they might depend upon it that if the threatening 
schism between the Nonconformists and the re- 
mainder of the Liberal y was once fairly and 
fully filled up, then for party there was a long 
lease of triumphant power still to run; if it were 
not filled up, it was not for him to prognosticate the 
issues. (Laughter and cheers.) 


Mr. Tuomas Rosperts seconded the resolution, 
which was supported by the Rev. J. A. Bray. 


Mr. ALFRED ILUINGWoRTH, M. P., also supported 


and | the resolution. He said that when he felt an in- 


dignity put upon him he liked to make the conflict 
for its removal short, sharp, and decisive.” If 
they valued aright the principles and traditions in 
which they gloried, they had it in their hands to 
make this Je and short indeed. The 
first thing they to do was to come to terms 


ard | with the Whig section of theirown party. The 


modest now made to them on the part of 
the Whigs was, ‘‘ You continue to be tolerated ; 
us to be dominant, and let us unite to go on 
other questions.” ( ter and cheers.) If 
their numbers were few, if the public questions 
immediately before us were of a c to ask 
for forbearance, for his part he should be 3 
subordinate his own personal wishes. But t 
was now no other question than the disestablish- 
ment question standing in the way of religious 
equality, and they must demand that in all future 
subjects coming before Parliament there should be 
no recognition of inequality, of toleration, or of 
favouritism in dealing with questions of this sort. 
Cheers.) He had been only a short time in the 
ouse of Commons, but he had seen enough to 
justify him in making an appeal to his Nonconfor- 
mist fellow-countrymen unless they were 
self-respect they 
d come to terms with the Liberal party 
upon this Farms question. He should not 
hesitate to advise that where a special election 
occurred, and Nonconformists could not get a man 


to go the whole length of their principles, th 

should abstain Hg. ing, and let a Conservatirs 
go into ths House of Commons. The Liberal 
majority in the House was largerthan was desirable, 
considering the composition of the present Govern- 
ment, and nothing would lead the Government so 
much to consider the claims and grievances of Non- 
conformists as finding that the great Dissenti 

bodies throughout the country were really in aif 
ferent to the success of this or that particular 
Laberal candidate, unless they could get a man of 
the right stamp to go into the House of Commons, 


The Education Act was produci the 
fruit that might have been expected Ren the seed 
sown eighteen months ago. Mr. Forster could not 
plead what Mr. Gladstone might, that he had to 
make such extraordinary advances, and change his 
ition so entirely, because Mr. Gladstone started 
rom a period of ess and gross ignorance as to 
the particular views and 3 of Nonconformists. 
Mr. Forster was brought up in the very essence of 
a Dissenting community. He was brought u 
amongst Friends, who had suffered persecution ani 
injustice, and had unflinchingly maintained their 
position. It was not for him to say with what 
party Mr. Forster should identify himself. Mr. 
orster would himself be the first to ise the 
fact that he represented a Dissenting constituency ; 
and how he would escape from the difficulty of hi 
position he did not know. They must leave him 
and all such like to settle the matter as they could 
when they came to face their constituents. He be- 
lieved that the Liberal party had suffered from the 
33 of power they now occupied, and that it would 
Fes for their eyes—they would see more clearly 
—if they were to go to the shady side of the House. 
(Cheers.) No doubt heshould be told that this was 
strange advice to come from a member of the Liberal 
party. (Hear, hear.) At the same time he held to it 
eliberately, and it was given as the result of con- 
viction and of observation. Hear, hear.) There 
was very little to fear from the Conservatives 
coming into power. They were powerless to do 
harm—(laughter)—their love of office would pro- 
bably lead them to do some 1 hear) 
and it was his opinion that the Nonconformists 
spew never terms with the Whig section 
of the party until the party got into opposition. 
(Hear, hear.) He believed thet the instrumentality 
by which the great c they sought could be 
brought about was threefold in its character. They 
would get in ing and powerful support from 
within the Establishment — i i 


they only took up their true position, and unflinch- 
ingly main tained it, they should not have a long 
ict before this great question should come to be 
settled. (Cheers. ) 
The resolution was unanimously agreed to. 
a Rev. THomas Green, Ashton-under-Lyne, 
moved: a 


the 8 

for this 

formed, 

— — . leans not existed; and that, by means 

of numerous meetings ‘and the 
publications, the question should be placed 

— 9 dashes — on — 2 eo 

cially on the electoral body. ‘ 

He commented on the absence from the resolu- 

tions and previous speeches of any reference to 


Education Act, which seemed to him to 

In n 
part of a t by introduci subj 

(cries ok Go on); but he felt it was one upon 

which he should like to have the opinion of such 

a meeting. He believed that the outcome of this 

pot educational betrayal—(cheers)—of which they 
been the victims, would redound to the further- 

ance, in an accelerated speed and ratio; of the 

settlement of W 

in this country. (Hear, hear.) 

IpDUCK, Mayor of Hanley, seconded —~ 


F 
Lr 


Mr. Tuos. 


the resolution. : 
The CHAIRMAN said there was no desire to avoid 
a discussion on the education question ; and if any 


tleman wished to s upon that matter 
wie Sodorsiued thet be kad fall permis 


2 chiefly on the 


wished him to 
sion to do 80. 


pleased without control at all. 

Allen’s Indian Mail of August 15 a Government 
order giving an allowance of 500 rupees per mensem for 
each of four bishops of the Roman Catholic Church in 
India, one in each of the presidencies of Madras and 
Bombay, and one in each division of the Bengal Pre- 
sidency, in consideration of the labour im on 
them in furnishing ecclesiastical returns. Now, he 
wished the fri of the Liberation 

make Government understand that they did not 
accept dis: stsblishment as a final settlement of the 
State Church qu:s.ion unless it was a complete and 
final disendowment, without a revival of the prin- 
ciple in the shape of concurrent endowment. In 


oted to ecclesiastical 


Trinidad, again, he found that the following sums 
forged = ical purposes :— 


wale 2 
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Church of d. 3,000“. a year; Roman Catholic 
Church, 6, „; Wesle , 4001. ; Presbyterians, 
300/. ; and 200/. had also allotted for the Baptist 
Missionary Society, which he had been instructed 
by the committee at home to decline without 
thanks. He did hope that their Wesleyan friends 
would follow that example and refuse to touch a 
y of this money. (Cheers.) With respect to 

e resolution, he thought that a clause should be 
added to meet the special circumstances of Lanca- 
shire. In this county every — — (with a few 
exceptions) was an agent of the Conservative party, 
and every national school a committee-room of the 
same : Se Te ee eae 
most watchful and most pee | organised. In 
all the Conservative clubs part of the programme 
was the maintenance of the relation between Church 
and State. But in Liberal clubs, to say anything 
about the separation of Church and State was con- 
sidered an offence to some of their members. 
(Hear, hear.) They were thus placcd at a great 
disadvan because the State Church party could 
use the whole political machinery of their party for 
partisan purposes ; whereas, while the Nonconfor- 
mists constituted nine-tenths of the Liberal party 
in Lancashire, they were precluded from using the 
litical machinery of the party to which they be- 
— He advised that something in the nature 
of a vi ce committee, composed of the members 
of the council of the Society, should be formed in 


each district in order to supervise and carry on the | G 


work of agitation. (Cheers.) 

Mr. W. Warsurton, Salford, said that in Con- 
servative clubs the main question was the main- 
tenance of the connection of Church and State, and 
he doubted very much the liberalism and genuine- 
ness of those who objected to its introduction in 
Liberal clubs. (Hear.) Schoolrooms, Scripture- 

and clergymen of the Church of England 
were tg he i in the cause of the Church 
throughout England. 

The Rev. G. L. Rezmay, Warrington, thought 
that the sooner they had a better unde 
with Government the better. (Hear, hear.) He 
could not have much faith in a Government of 
which Mr, Chichester Fortescue was so prominent 
a member, after what he had said about Irish edu- 
cation. Liberal principles did not consist in merely 
returning certain gentlemen to Parliament, but in 
maintaining those — les whether they had a 
majority or not. (Hear, hear.) 

The Rev. D. J. Hamer said he supposed there 
would be no two opinions am the members of 
the association with regard to the desirability of 
— the 25th clause from the Education Act, 
or, at all events, modifying it. 

The CuarnMaAN said he might give some informa- 
tion with reference to Cavendish-street schools, 


with which he was connected, and where there 
were 500 or 700 children 2 from infants to 
classes. ing that this question of 


the higher 

the payment of fees was going to come before them, 
Fre called, and, 
after considerable discussion, it was resolved that 
a should raise sufficient money themselves. 
to 


had done this, and they received children sent 
by the board, and went on with the school 
arrangements precisely as they were. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Grit, Salford, said that he happened to be 
in a day-school which was in the same position. 
Some few children had come to the school, and for 
whom rates had been paid, but before that was 
done religious instruction was, he might say, almost 
if not absolutely excluded from what was taught in 
the school. | 

The Rev. W. Hewer1, Farnworth, strongly 
urged the necessity for local organisation. 

Mr, CaRvELL WILLIAMS said — * * of 
local organisation was already in theory, 
and what was required was to make it A 
practice, by „ IN blood into the existing 
committee. (Hear, hear.) 

The Rev. J. Wan, Bury, said that in reference 
to the payment of denominational fees they should 
observe principle before pence. (Hear, hear.) They 
should not defile their hands with receiving money 
that would be devoted to denominational ing. 


teaching theol 
— eget he had 


lied for teaching religion, 
not pay it. (Hear, hear.) Church-rates chastised 
Nonconformists with whips ; this abominable mea- 
sure chastised them with scorpions ; but they would 
not have it. (Hear, hear.) 
The Rev. C. WILL14Ms proposed as a rider to the 
resolution the following: 
members of the council of parent Society 
Ay Parl — be —.— to assist in 
the carrying out of resolution within the limits of such 
constituency. | 
The Rev. J. Hutcuinson, Ashton-under-Lyne, 
seconded the He thought that the sug- 
ion w materially tend to the efficiency of 
conference by leading to practical results. 
What had been done by the on School Board 
would do a great deal to open the eyes of the 
ratepayers to the truth upon this matter. (Hear, 
hear.) 
Mr. War, Manchester, supported the sugges- 
tion. 


Mr. Wixxs, Withington, expressed regret that 
measures had not been earlier to instruct 
young men upon Nonconformist ee rae and said 

e should be exceedingly glad to assist in taking 


and | cheers.) He believed that t 


NONCONFORMIST. 
“oad the promotion of such a step. (Hear, 


Mr. KINvdsLxv, Manchester, said there was little 
doubt that in this struggle the Roman Catholics 
were to be the allies of the Church party. (Hear, 
hear.) The sacerdotalism of the Church of 
identified it with the sacerdotalism of Roman 
Catholicism. (Hear, hear.) If some tleman 
who was competent would follow the Bishop of 
Manchester, who was so skilfully 2 popu- 
larity whilst they were losing ground, point 
out to his constituents and members of the Church 
of England that the large and liberal views of that 
2 digni must lead him to support disestab- 
ishment of the Church, much service would be 
done. (Hear, hear.) 

The resolution, with the additional s 
of the Rev. C. Williams, was then carri 
mously. 

Mr. Rrenan D JoHNSON moved the adoption of 
the following: 

That the conference feels the e the 


rage resources as adequate 


ion 
unani- 


and liberally responded to in this district. 
It was absolutely necessary, after the conduct of 
the Government in regard to the Elementary 
Education Act, that they should make no terms 
whatever with them. (Hear, hear.) As soon as 
overnment knew that by their apathy and the be- 
trayal of their friends that they had carried their 
point in regard to primary education, they had 
at once set about countervailing and undermining 
the liberal Act of Parliament with reg: rl to public 
and endowed schools. It was clear tat an at- 
tempt had been made to the question of edu- 
cation into the hands of ecclesiastics. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Alderman Rumney seconded the resolution. 
He said there never was a time when opinion 
more value in the country than now when well 
expressed. To circulate their opinions out 
the country they must have the best men and the 
best writing, and, of course, they would have to 
pay a price for it. (Hear, hear.) 

e CHAIRMAN, in submitting the resolution 

stated that along with Mr. Johnson he had 
to contribute a sum of 50/. a year to the annual 
income. (Hear, hear.) 

The resolution was ny 

On the motion of the Rev. J. MAcFApYEn, 
seconded by the Rev. A. Watts, a vote of thanks 
was given to the deputation from the Society, and 
a similar compliment to the chairman concluded 
the conference. 

PUBLIC MEETING. 

In the evening, a crowded public meeting in con- 
nection with the conference was held in the Town 
Mr. John Ashworth (Rochdale), in the 


absence of Mr. Hugh Mason, was called to the "a 


chair, which Mr, Mason subsequently occupied. 

The Rev. H. W. Parkinson (Rochdale) aAdressed 
the meeting on the Nottingham Church in 
his usual lively and incisive manner. In the course of 
his 12 he said he believed that if the spirit of 
Mr. Forster’s Education Aet had been in accord- 
ance with the views of Nonconformists * 
eo, gray — 1 * ＋ Sey conten 
to wait for the tion o t p 
and should a willin to see the "board 
schools gradually taking up the education of the 
country. But the tendency and spirit of the act 
was altogether in the opposite direction, and it was 
so constructed as if it were designed to enforce 
denominational education in this country. 

Mr. Hues Mason (who had now arrived) said, in 
the course of some remarks, that he was not there 
as a political man, but as a religious man, and he 
was proud to say that they could find at that 
moment not a few men—very able men indeed— 
among their friends of the Epi 
were upon this i as one with them. (Ap- 

lause. , it was use he felt the great injury 
hat was doue in this country, and flied 
throughout the world, to the spread of the glorious 
G of God by State Church Establishments, 
that he wished to disestablish the State Church of 


at the times of 
opinion of 
- with 


of thi 


cee 


country would hail them as having been 
friends that they had found on the side of 
and would most heartily and 
forth to assist the Liberation 


1 (Applause. ) 


l 
ut 


Accrington, ad- 
meeting on the question, on 
rr 1 


: 
5 
. 
: ; 
i 
1 
ite K. 


also contended that in other their presence 
there was objectionable. 

Professor A. 8. W1ik1ns delivered an add 
ben of Religious Truth.” He ould thes ueong 
ous „ He 
the members of the Established Church there were 


> — 


could find elsewhere. He maintained that by the 
very conditions of its existence the Church either 
permitted a us laxity or maintained an ob- 
structive immobility, and that it.must regard re- 
3 truth either as a matter of indifference or 
eas a matter upon which all was im- 
— 45 Was the Established Church of — poe 
iable to either of these two charges? He held that 
it was liable to both. Was it not a matter of 
at that the most 1 doctrines were 
preached with an equal authority from its pulpits ? 
22 wan not equally notorious pak . its 
who attempted to preach a sim iberal 
Christian creed, were compelled to resort to ex- 
planations of the formularies to which, in the most 
solemn hours of their lives, ge 1 their adhesion? 
doom “of the — "certainly — 
oom o e tablishment, ) 
it was to be reckoned that she had done very mu 
to impede all union of freedom and honesty among 
her members. He should say, without fear of con- 
tradiction, that thousands and hundreds of thou- 
sands had left the Establishment because they 
found it impossible to retain their hon without 
roe eae om, or to retain their freedom with- 
out sacrificing their honesty. Nonconformists were 
accused of commencing an unprovoked and needless 
agitation ; but let it be remembered that the exist- 
ence of the Establishment from year to year de- 
ded upon the will of the citizens of England. 
Hear, hear.) From many quarters, and under 
many standards, the forces allied to them were 
mustering ; and many years could not pass by be- 
fore the fetters imposed upon honest religious belief 
by the rulers of the nation in past times would be 
flung aside by the zeal of the majority of a now- 
enfranchised people. 


A branch of the Bradford Liberation has 
been formed at Allerton, with a large of 
members, which is constantly receiving accessions, 


LIVERPOOL. 

On Friday night a Liberation Confererc> was 
held in the Law Association R and was in- 
fluentially attended. Mr. C. R. Hall 
and Mr. Carvell Williams attended as a 
tion from the executive committee. 
resent were the Revs. H. 


" ounsey, 
B. A., S. B. Jackson, Thomas 
James P. Bourne, John Phili 
John N G 2 


—— an add 


imposed = 


University Tests Abolition 
recent abolition of the establishment in Hondaras, 
and the character of the debate and division on Mr. 
Miall’s motion. Under the second head he ad- 
verted to the mode in which the Endowed Schools 


Act, the 


Act was being worked, the attempts of the Govern- 
OO ee i 5 


ment in the West India LX. and, 0 


Pearson, 


of Great George-street C moved the first reso- 
lution, and expressed his that Liverpool would 
take a more active part in 83 The Rev, 
A. Gordon and Lieut.-Col. proposed 


> 
* 
< 
8 


that Mr. Rathbone, M. P., be thanked for 
on Mr. Miall’s motion, which was seconded 
unanimously carried. The Rev. F. H. Ro 
Mr. M submitted a motion relative 
action, on which thore was some 
Rev. Hugh Stowell Brown and Mr. W. 
jun., moved a resolution promising to afford in- 
creased pecuniary sup to the society, which, 
with votes of thanks, c the proceedings. 
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than 200 in the whole of land. In several 
counties, having large educational necessities, there 
were no s at all, and several counties had each 
not more than one board. In the eastern counties they 
had an average of about four boards for each county. 
They had a board in Norwich, and yen he 
five in the county of Norfolk, out of its hun 

of parishes. Mr. Tillett then referred to some of 
the points which had been suggested to him by his 
experience upon the Norwich School Board :— | 


The Act is directed against denominational teaching 
—it expressly prohibits that form of teaching in any 
school under the school board. But whilst the Act con- 
tains and is based upon that principle, the machinery 
by which it is put into operation is of the kind to give 

ominence to denominationalism. The cumulative vote 

as had the effect of emphasising the sectarian bias, and 
has given to denominationalists a majority in a very 
large proportion of the boards ; whereas the majority 
of the voters and of the constituencies have been of the 
other way of thinking. Now Norwich, it has been 
proved again and again, is a decided Liberal consti- 
tuency ; Leicester is even more so; and Birmingham is 
still more Liberal ; but in those places there are school 
boards which are opposed to Liberal views. The seats 
upon those boards have been carried, not by a majority 
of the electors, but by a peculiar sort of machinery 
which thwarts the will of the majority of the rate- 
payers. In Norwich the policy of the school board is 
controlled, not by those who represent the majority of 
the electors, but in fact by those who are sent there by 
a minority. This I hold to be an utter inconsistency, 
and it is a discredit to the Liberal Government that it 
‘was the means of bringing about such a state of things. 
Therefore, whilst the Act is undenominational in its 
principles, it is most mischievously sectarian in its 
operation. There is another point which indicates the 
inconsistency of this Act. There is no possibility of 
establishing a national system of education in this 
country but through the process of compulsion, Com- 
ulsion may be adopted gradually and in the most 
indly method, but we must sooner or later come to 
compulsion in order to have a national system. Mr. 
Forster, the Government, and the educationists admit 
it. What is the effect of the measure? Whathas been 
the effect of the policy of the Government? To give 
encouragement to denominational] schools, aud, through- 
out the country districts, to establish exclusive control 
on the part of those schools, and thereby to prevent the 
introduction of compulsion. It seems a most incredible 
and inconsistent thing that the Government should say 
at one time, ‘‘ We desire to go as far as we can in the 
direction of compulsion,” and then should give encon- 
ragement to denominational schools, so as to prevent 
the formation of school boards by means of which alone 
the principle of compulsion can be carried out. It is 
only by means of school boards representing the rate- 
yers, that the system of compulsion can be introduced 
nto this country ; aud, therefore, whenever by strength- 
ening denominational schools by the influence of land- 
lords, clergymen, or otherwise, you render it impossible 
to establish school boards, you make it at the same time 
impossible to carry out the principle without which we 
can never have a national system of education. Whilst 
the Act goes upon the principle of unsectarian teaching, 
it contains an insidious clause enabling the school boards, 
which have largely, by virtue, as I have said, of their 
rverse machinery, a denominational bias, to subsidise 
enominational schools; so that these denominational 
boards are enabled, in defiance of and in subversion of 
the a, le of the Act, to sustain denominational 
teaching in the country, The men who are pre- 
2 8 board were, — 7 r e 
was established, bitterly opposed to it, a id all they 
could to prevent its 4 established. 1 as you 
whether it is likely those men will freely, heartily, and 
unreservedly work for the principle of the Elementary 
Education Act, after they have done all they possibly 
could to keep the city under denominational in- 
struction? The very animus and the foregone acts 
of the men are in . — of denominational teaching. 
They would not be human if they did not submit to the 
influence of their strong and original bias; so that we 
have to drive, as it were, this scheme through adverse 
powers, and we have to work machinery by those who 
wish the machine bad never been made, and who, pre- 
sumedly, may have a desire that it should not work 
effectively, or, at all events, considerably. Another 
important point is that the State will not directly pay 
for denominational teaching. It has drawn a line and 
said, ‘‘We pay for secular results and none other” ; 
and the Educationai Department has actuall protected 
itself against any direct interference with religious 
matters by saying, We limit our inspection to secular 
teaching, and we pay only for secular results.“ Why 
have they not been equally cousiderate with the school 
boards? They say that we must pay for denominational 
teaching, though they themselves will not do it, The 
- Edueational Department say, We are a public depart- 
ment, and we won't cross the line. We will pay only 
for secular results.” But we are ge as a school 
board to cross the line ; to do that which they refuse to 
do for us—to pay for denominational teaching. Again, 
the Government will not pay to any school which they 
don't inspect. If a school refuses to allow an in- 
spection, they will not make a grant to such a school ; 
but what does it say to the school boards? “ You 
may and must pay to denominational schools over 
which you have no control and no right of inspection 
whatever.’ It is grossly inconsistent on the part of 
the Government and the Education De t to 
impose upon school boards the tor of denomina- 
tional teaching, and the payment of the public money 
to schools over which they have no control, and of 
which they have no right of inspection. 


The chairman then drew attention to the corre- 
spondence between the Education De ent and 
sundry school boards, in which a species of coercion 
was employed to make the latter pay denomina- 

tional fees. This policy was indeed aband 

but it showed the animus of the department, 
eir resolution to strain, if not pervert, the Act of 
Parliament; and he asked what right had the 
State, which, by its own action, had already con- 
fessed that it could only inspect schools for secular 
and only pay for secular results with re- 


pur 
oa to the poor parent, to take notice of the 


peculiar religious view which that parent had 
adopted? (Hear, hear.) They had to do simply 
wit pe secular — wc! — as — 18 
would not inspect and pay for religion, what right 
had it to go into that matter at all? (Hear, hear.) 


This clause, about which there is now so much agita- 
tion, has reference to children of parents who are 
proved to be poor, not paupers—mark that, for they 
are already provided for—to children of parents proved 
to be poor, and above the condition of pauperism ; in 
fact, it is to make another class of educational paupers. 
This will require the nicest possible discrimination in 
a city where we have a very amount of poor. 

“will su you go into St. Martin’s-at-Oak or into 

Pockthorpe, to take the children of a poor man and to 
pay for them. The very moment ois pay for those 
children, there will be an outcry from hundreds of 
others as poor as himself, who would say, 1 have 
been paying hitherto by my hard labour for the edu- 
cation of my children, and yet here is a man who 
earns as much money as I do, who wastes his mone 
in the public-house, or otherwise squanders it, has h 
children paid for; while I have put upon me the 
double burden of paying for my own children by m 
own industry, and of 7 paying for the children of suc 
reckless fellows as he.” You would have the whole 
city in an uproar upon this question. If this allow- 
ance of the fees to children of poor parents is carried 
to any extent, it must be carried to a large extent, 
and the moment you carry it to a large extent, then 
you involve the whole principle ef free schools, because 
you cannot draw the line in a poor parish between 
those who are able to pay fourpence or sixpehce per 
week, and those who are utterly unable to do so. 
They were, in fact, drifting fast, though he did not 
much regret it, in the direction of free schools for the 
common people. Mr. Tillett then referred to the 
serious aspect of the question in relation to Ireland, 
quoting the language of the Archbishop of Armagh, 
who said that if denominationalism in education 
were allowed to triumph there, there would hardly 
be any Protestant peasantry in the country districts, 
but what would be overwhelmed by the influence 
of Romanism. Yet in England they found Protes- 
tant clergymen and Ultramontane priests combining 
and contriving how aot could * their hands 
into the public purse. If they help denominational 
schools in England they are og seal Parliament 
of any answer to the argument for ‘‘Home Rule,” 
and would be giving to the agitators of the separa- 
tionists in Ireland an impetus which it would be 
almost im ible for us to withstand. He should 
not be satisfied merely with a repeal of the 25th 
clause of the Education Act. Their principle was 
that not one shilling of the public money should be 
applied to sectarian purposes, whether it be in what 
were called denominational schools or in school 
board schools, or—and they would go beyond that 
—in any institution whatever. 

The Church of England teaches that Nonconformity 
is a crime, and that we who are loyal subjects as any in 
the land are the enemies of truth, and this is in the 
Catechism for young-children who, not knowing better, 
receive it. They are, I say, at liberty to teach and 

reach this wherever they please; but they must teach 
t and preach it at their own expense, not at ours. 
Therefore, we allow every form of religion the utmost 

ible liberty ; but then they must allow us to have 
fiberty also, the liberty to confine our money to its 
honest and proper purposes, in which our consciences 
are agreed. (Cheers.) 
Mr. Tillett then moved a series of resolutions which, 
after undergoing one or two verbal corrections, 
were eventually adopted in the following form :— 

That the Elementary Education Act has utterly failed 
to meet the educational requirements of the country, 
but has succeeded in provoking religious animosities 
and placing increased difficulties in the way of a national 
schome of education. 

That the Elementary Education Act, though it pro- 
hibits sectarian teaching in board schools, by its per- 
verse machinery, fuvours the election of boards with a 
sectarian bias, and gives power to such boards to dis- 
courage unsectarian schools, while they may subsidise 
largely out of the rates sectarian schools, over which 
boards have no control. 

That the State-support of denominational schools in 
England deprives Parliament of any sufficient answer 
to the demand of the Roman Catholic priesthood of Ire- 
land, the effect of which, if conceded, would be to place 
the education of three-fourths of the [rish people under 
the absolute control of the Church of Rome and its 
foreign influences. 

That the principle now at issue is the all-important 
one, that no public money shall be applied to sectarian 
p , which principle this meeting desires to affirm, 
and on behalf of it to evoke an earnest and. persistent 
ad „ in public meetings, in the press, and on the 
electoral hustings. 

The Rev. G. S. Barrett suggested the propriety 
of leaving out the word ‘‘controverted.’’ As Non- 
conformists they were safer in going upon the sole 
principle of the severance of all State money from 
all religious p whatsoever. That was the 
basis of their Nonconformity. He was sorry there 


was so much ignorance on the subject. What they 
wanted was to make their people by some methods 


of education understand that if they gave way upon 
the great principles which had been so ably put 
before them by Mr. Tillett, they might just as well 
shut up their chapels and resign all pretensions to 
consistent Nonconformity. So far as the Educa- 
tion Act was concerned the controversy would have 
to gravitate to one point—secular education, pure 

simple in all State-aided schools, but not to 
the ex age 0 Nay ray He moors ms the 
reading e eu e principle ado in 
America, because it l 3 
formed a certain past of education. It was on this 
account that he always advocated the reading 
of the Bible in schools. But he was convinced that 
unless they adhered to the great principle, that 
under no circumstances whatsoever would they 


permit any amount of religion to be taught in schools 
which were built or aided or supported by public 
money, they would never have one * strong 
to gain a hold of the common people. Though a 
minister of religion, he was not at all afraid of the 
term ‘‘ secular education.“ 

a hope that 


Mr. J. J. Couman, M. P., expressed 

Mr. Tillett’s address would go forth and instruct 
those who, as Mr. seemed to think was the 
case, did not know much of the subject. 
Mr. Gladstone spoke of the question as if it 
were a small one, and referred to some particular 
towns in which the fees amounted to a comparatively 
few pounds of the whole. But after all, it was not 
a question of amount, but of principle. (Hear, 
hear.) Once let the thin end of the wedge be got 
in, and no one knew where it would stop. There- 
fore they were quite right in resolving to issue their 
protest pons this most obnoxious and most ob- 
jectionable clause. ( Applause.) 


Addresses were subsequently delivered by Mr. 
Ewin and Mr. A. J. N. CHAMBERLIN, and the 
resolutions were then agreed to unanimously 
except the first, which met with only one dis- 
sentient. : 

The Rev. G. S. BARRETT then moved 


That a conference and public meeting for Norfolk and 
Suffolk be held in Norwich, on an early day, for the purpose 
of examining the defects of the working of the Elementary 
Education Act. 


This was seconded by Mr. CHAMBERLIN, and 
agreed to nem. con. The Rev. G. Govutp moved 


That George Dixon, „ NM. P., the chairman of the Council 
of the Education saat! Mr. R. W. Dale, hk: tak 


e, . 
Councillor Joseph Chamberlin bo invited to attend a confer- 


ence and public meeting as a deputation from the National 
Education League. 
This was seconded by Mr. T. JARROLD, and 
unanimously adopted. : 
After some further business the meeting sepa- 
rated. 
CAMBRIDGE. 


A meeting of the friends of religious equality was 
held on Thursday week at Downing-street Congre- 
gational Chapel, Cambridge, under the presidency 
of Mr. Charles Finch Foster. Amongst those pre- 
sent were the Rev. W. Robinson (late president of 
the Baptist Association), the Rev. James Ward 
(Congregationalist), the Rev. J. P. Campbell 
(Baptist), C. Tebbutt, Esq. 3 C. 
Robinson and H. Goodman, s. (St. Ives), 
Messrs. N. Goodman (St. Peter's), — Robinson 
(Trinity), W. Bond, M. I. Whibley, E. Foster 
(town clerk), Nutter, Warren, W. E. Lilley, jun., 
and other leading Nonconformists. 

The Rev. JA Warp moved the first resolu- 
tion :— 


That recent legislation and the course of events call for 


renewed vigilance on the of Nonconformists for the pre- 
servation and extension of religious liberty. 
He said they did not meet as sectaries, but as mem- 
bers of the nation, to ag the political principle 
of religious liberty. They had fought so hard, and 
achieved so much, that many of them thought they 
had got up such a momentum as would have carried 
them to the goal; but during the last two years 
their opponents had stolen a march on them, and 
had regularly checkmated them, The Elementary 
Education Act did but bring in a system of con- 
current endowment, which te had so often con- 
demned. He felt that they, as friends of religious 
equality, had lost their mm ata pope position by 
e anything more than secular education. 
He ae ined of the recent composition of the 
Endowed Schools Commission—Mr. Forster refus- 
ing to appoint any but Churchmen thereon—and 
the result was that in every scheme the commis- 
sioners had insisted upon the clergymen being ex 
officio members of the 


Mr. C. Trxssurr (Bluntisham) seconded the 
* sition. The present Liberal Administration 
been 1 in its present position by the 
assistance of the Nonconformists, and whilst he was 
ready to admit that they had a difficult course to 
steer to avoid offending their supporters of the Es- 
tablished Church, yet he felt that they had tangible 
grounds off complaint against the Government for 
the spirit in which they were administering thé 
Education Act. They had a right to expect that 
such a measure would be liberally construed, 
whereas it was being carried out with the utmost 
illiberality. He ch the Government with 
inconsistency in subsidising the schools of one or 
two religious bodies. His great count in the indict- 
ment against the Government was the spirit by 
which > were actuated. He cared much more 
for the spirit than for the measures they carried. 
He complained that the Government had appointed 
eight or ten inspectors under the Act, and they 
were all of one religious body. He concluded a 
igorous speech by saying that if the Government 
— — hited: he would do all he could to 
get them turned out and replaced by a Tory Go- 
vernment. 

The Rev. W. Rosrnson wanted to know if the 
Government was prepared to carry out denomina- 
tionalism in Ireland. 

Mr. NEVILLE GoopMAN mentioned, as another 
instance of religious inequality, the existence of 
clerical fellowships. He described the extension of 
time given by the Government for obtaining build- 
ing ts as a scramble for denominational schools. 
He thought that an organisation should be formed 
at r.“ to look _— — — of the 
friends of religious equality, and similar organisa- 
tions would be b in Huntingdonshire. 

On the motion of the Rev. W. ROBINSON, se- 
conded by Mr. W. Boxp, a committee was ap- 
pointed, 
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Speeches were delivered by Messrs. Warren, 
Lilley, Smart, Robinson, and H. Goodman (St. Ives), 
Robinson (Trinity), and the Rev. J. P. Campbell. 


DEVONPORT. 


A large and influential meeting of Nonconformists 
has lately been held at Devonport to promote the 
cause of religious equality. Mr. R. Oram occupied 
the chair. e Rev. R. Currie advocated the es- 
tablishment of a National Nonconformist Associa- 
tion, not to preach up ‘‘ Dissenters’ grievances,” or 
to interfere with party politics as such, but to brin 
the country to see that the Nonconformists h 
principles which they held dearer than party tactics 
and triumphs ; and that in future, whatever might 
be results, they meant to organise their political 
power for the promotion defence of the prin- 
ciples of religious equality. The leader of the 

ral party has challenged us, through Mr. Miall, 
to educate the country up to sympathy with our 
‘wishes and principles, and we have accepted his 
challenge, and have commenced our work in a hope- 
ful spirit. Dr. Stock then addressed the meeting 
upon Church Establishments, and concluded by 
urging the Nonconformists to persevere in their 
work until they had succeeded in accomplish- 
ing it, which 5 were sure to do eventually. 
The Rev. F. Barnard next addressed the 
meeting on the Government Education Bill. 
After addresses by the Rev. Mr. Palmer, Mr. 
Bartlett, and the Rev. J. Vaughan, on the motion 
of Mr. Perry, seconded by Mr. Crossing, a large 
committee was then elected, with power to add to 
their number, and with power also to elect an execu- 
tive committee and officers to work the association. 
Upon this resolution, the Rev. Dr. Stock drew at- 
tention to the manly and able way in which Mr. J. 
D. Lewis, M.P. for Devonport, had supported the 
question of religious equality in the House of Com- 
mons, and upon the name being mentioned, many 
hearty cheers were given for Mr. Lewis. 

A similar meeting has been held at Plymouth, at 
which a United Nonconformist Association was 
formed. 

STROUD. 

A meeting of ministers, deacons, and leading 
Nonconformists of the borough, convened by invi- 
tation of the Rev. W. Wheeler and Mr. E. W. 
Covey, was held at Bedford-street Chapel on Mon- 
day evening last to discuss the education question 
and the A tes position of Nonconformists in rela- 
tion to the Government, and also to elect delegates 
to the ee conference, to be held in Manchester 
on the 14th of December. The Rev. W. Wheeler 
(Congregationalist) presided, and there was a large 
attendance. The proceedings were hearty and 
unanimous. From the opinions e there 


was evidently a general feeling that * cee de- 
nominational teachi hry be excluded altogether 
from the day-schools of the country, and left 


entirely to the Sunday-schools. Resolutions in 
favour of this feeling, electing four delegates (two 
ministers and two laymen), and that copies of the 
resolutions be sent to the members of the borough 
to invite them to support the repeal of the obnoxious 
25th Clause, and other unsatisfactory portions of 
the late Act. 


SUNDERLAND. 


On Monday night an important meeting of Non- 
conformists and others opposed to the compulsory 
support of sectarian teaching was held at Sunder- 
lead to consider that part of the Education Act 
under which school boards may authorise the pay- 
ment of fees to denominational schools. The meet- 
ing, which was held in the Atheneum, was crowded 
by a large and enthusiastic audience. Alderman 
Candlish, sen., presided, and was supported on the 

latform by Alderman Gourley, the junior member 
for the borough. Alderman GouRLEY moved the 
first resolution :— 3 

That, in the opinion of this , the ion of any 
scheme of education which subsidises denominational schools 
out of the local rates creates a system of concurrent endow- 
ment, inflicting grievous mr ag he many consciences, and pre- 
—— the establishment of a y national system of educa- 
Alderman Gourley, in the course of his speech, 
which was much applauded, said that when he 
sought the suffrages of the Sunderland electors 
three years ago, he advocated the adoption of a 
national system of education based upon unsec- 
tarian and compulsory principles. ince that 
time the Education Act had come into 
operation, but, unfortunately, it contained a 


ie a which was utterly op to the views 
and feelings of the great majority of the Non- 


conformists. In his opinion, the Education Act 
reer 
su to have rovi was 
not such an act as they sh * had at the 
hands of a Liberal Government. It had created a 
stem of concurrent endowment, and he was sure 
the people of this country would never rest 
satisfied until they had obtained such an amend- 
ment of the bill as would give them unsectarian 
education. By that they were not to 1 he 
meant a 8 system. On the contrary, he held 
that the Bible ought to be read in all schools under 
the conditional clause provided by the present act. 
to the American and 
of education, and urged that 
Seoching thay chowld poy fon i 
denominational pay for i 
themselves. The Education Act had been in opera- 
tion twelve months, and 7 only 340 parishes had 
adopted its provisions, which was one proof that it 
had not settled the question so effect as it was 
represented that it would do. The ution was 
carried unanimously, Several other resolutions 


: 7 * 


were adopted, and it was also to present a 
memorial to the Sunderland School Board, which 
has adopted the objectionable bye- law. 


At the autumnal meeting of the Hull and East 
Riding Congregational Union, held at Grimsby, 
delegates were appointed to attend the Noncon- 
formist Association meetings which are to be held 
in Manchester in December.—At the autumnal 
meeting of the Congregational Union of Gloucester- 
shire and Herefordshire, held at Weston-super- 
Mare, the following resolution on the subject of 
elementary education, 33 by the Rev. E. J. 
Hartland, and seconde by the Rev. S. Hebditch, 
was enthusiastically passed :— 

That feeling the vital bearing which the policy adopted by the 

Committee of Council on Education, and many school in 
different parts of the country, in carrying out the provisions 
of the Elementary Education Acts, may have on the principles 
of Con i churches and Nonconformity generally, 
this assembly cordially approves of the action of the executive 
committee in inviting the Rev. R. W. Dale to confer with it on 
this important subject; and recognising the necessity of 
~~ action, authorises the secretary to call a special meeting 
of the Union, to be held in Bristol as early as possible, for 
the purpose of determining the course it shall take on this 
question. 
It was also resolved that the Rev. E. J. Hartland, 
Dr. Brown, and W. Sommerville, Esq., be a de- 
8 from the Union to the Manchester Con- 
erence. 


NATIONAL VERSUS SECTARIAN 
EDUCATION. 
(From the Pall Mall Gazette.) 


Professor Huxley said the other day that he 
would not consent to give any help to an Ultra- 
montane system of education. He has been bitterly 
condemned for his intolerance. Roman Catholics 
have held up their hands in holy horror at the mode 
in which he allows himself to speak of their system ; 
they have appealed—the appeal is perhaps a little 
awkward in their mouths—to the great modern 
principles of liberalism and universal toleration ; 
and they have asserted that their religion should be 
as much respected as that of any other section of 
the population. Now it is highly desirable that 
this matter should be clearly understood. We owe 
certain duties to our Roman Catholic fellow-sub- 
jects. They may preach their doctrines in the 
most obnoxious forms with the fullest liberty. 
They may say, if they please, that the Pope is in- 
fallible, and may deny as a damnable heresy that 
the earth goes round the sun. We have no objec- 
tion to their proclaiming absurdities, teaching them 
as sacred truths to their children, and making as 
many converts as they can. We admit all this, 
though the very basis on which we ground our 
toleration is a principle which they condemn along 
with the other doctrines of modern civilisation. But 
cases occur in which it is impossible to neglect alto- 
gether the peur whether their teaching is true 
or false. o cannot avoid acting at times on one 
hypothesis or the other. They ostentatiously 
declare—we speak of the Ultramontane party— 
that many of the doctrines which Liberals most 
cherish in secular as in ecclesiastical affairs are 
profoundly immoral, We cannot hold our hands 

cause they deduce this declaration from their re- 
ligious tenets. At some point or other we must 
come into collision, and we are bound to take care 
that they get the worst of it. Such a case, for 
example, occurs in regard to education. We have 
decided that the State is bound to see that all its 
members shall receive some sort of education. 
Here, we say, is young Pat Murphy growing up 
with no more knowledge than a brute beast; we 
will not allow this state of things; Pat must learn 
the three R’s, and become more or less of a 
reasonable animal. Very well, they reply ; but it 
is against our conscience that Pat should learn 
those arts unless he at the same time imbibes our 
principles. And what are your principles? Why, 
among others, that the Pope is a vice-god, and that 
in that capacity he declares you to be going straight 
to the devil, and taking as many people as possible 
with you. If, then, we object to helping Pat to 
regard us as limbs of Antichrist, we are told that 
we are intolerant, and meddling with questions be- 

ond our competence. We say the child is to 
ve bread and water; and we are charged with 
intolerance unless we help his priests to mix it 
with what we hold to be a poisonous compound. 
The argument really comes to this: that we are to 
toleration to the extent of having no opinions 

at all. So soon as a doctrine is called religious, we 
are not to consider its truth or falsehood, even 
though it runs directly counter to our deepest con- 
victions. Professor Huxle 
speaking the plain truth ut Ultramontanism, 
and saying that it was, as it is, a bigoted and be- 
nighted mode of thought. All the fine words in 
the world will not alter that fact, nor make it the 
less our duty to act u our convictions, If 
murder is not sanctified by the religious 2 
of the actor, neither is antipathy to intellectual 
liberty ; and hong it is not our duty to suppress 
the one like the other by the strong arm of the law, 
it is our duty to do nothing to encourage its propa- 
gation. And therefore our answer must be—lf you 
want to make Pat an obedient son of the Church, 
you must do it for yourselves. We-utterly decline 


to give you any assistance, tho we extend to 
you a toleration which you might decline to extend 
to us. 

In short, both in and Ireland we hold 


that scrupulous care should be taken not to allow a 
national system of education to be made an instrument 
in the hands of the Catholic hierarchy ; and that 
for the double reason that the hierarchy teaches 


was intolerant for ing 


—— 


retrograde doctrine, and that a national system, to 
be worthy of the name, should not be dependent 
upon the zeal of sects and the clergy. We have, it 
is true, expressed doubts as to the expediency of 


immediately renewing an agitation against the 
Education Act. It would be better, in our opinion, 


to wait a little longer, till we can judge better of 
its probable operation ; and we are glad that the 
London School Board has adopted a romise 
which will adjourn the question for the present. 
But we hold not the less strongly that the true test 
of the Act will be the degree in which it 
encourages a national as distinguished from a sec- 
tarian system of education; and we should not 
permit ourselves to be thrown off the scent by an 
platitudes about toleration, or in its name. to han 
over the education of large parts of the country to 
those who are the worst enemies of all toleration 
and freedom of thought. It is possible, indeed, to 
dwell upon the hardships which may be inflicted in 
individual cases by forcing parents to send their 
children to schools of which they disapprove. We 
need say nothing further upon this question, which 
we have discussed on previous occasions ; and we 
are the less desirous to discuss it becanse we do nat 
believe it to have much practical significance, We 
suspect it to come far more from the priests than 
the parents, and we can trust to the spontaneous 
zeal of the sects to remedy any grievances which 
may occur. That discussion is the more unde- 
sirable because it tends to distract our attention 
from that which is likely to. become the most 
serious question. We shall ultimately be forced to 
decide both in England and in Ireland whether we 
are to strengthen or weaken the hold of the clergy 
of different denominations upon education ; wot: 
we have tried to show, we shall find it impossible, 
however tolerant we may be, to decide that ques- 
tion without reference to the most really important 
element of a decision—the merits of the olerical 
teaching. If, in short, the Roman Catholic creed 
is true, we ought to hand over all schools and uni- 
versities to the Catholic clergy ; if it is false, we 
should endeavour to confine their influence within 
strict limits. If we resolve to dismiss altogeth 
the Ter of its pyar or peor we mr be 
simp ifting into a policy of hopeless perplexity. 
But there is not much chance that this beonle of 
England will not make up their minds on the sub- 
ject. 


CLERICAL GOVERNORS OF ENDOWED — 
SCHOOLS, 


The following letter appears in the Daily News of 
yesterday :— 0 f 
Sir,. —Mr. H. J. Roby, in coy to us the decision 
of the Education Department with reference to tho 
clerical ex- aſũcio governors in endowed schools, ads + 
“You will observe this opinion embraces. only those 
cases to which Section 19 of the Eudowed Schools Act 
has no application, a distinction which was pro not 
nt to your mind when your letter Was on,” 
il you allow us to say that in this supposition Mi. 
Roby is mistaken? In the Analysis of the Congtitu- 
tion of the Governing Bodies of Endowed Schools, as 
posed by the Endowed Schools Commissioners,” which 
appears in the Occasional Paper, No. 2,” of the 
entral Nonconformist. Committee, just 18 
distinotly stated that the list does 


A 
not include 
school affected by Clause 19. By Clause 17 of the Act it 
is provided that the religious opinions of any person, 
or his attendance or non-attendance at 
form of religiof worship, shall not in any way affect 
his qualification for being one bf the 8 y of 
such endowment.” From this clause chi 
are exempted by the clause to which Mr. Roby 
For this class of schools seven schemes have been ae 
four of which have received the sanction of Parliamen 
and it is instructive to observe how profusely, 
freed from any restrictions, the Commissioners 
their 7 for clerical governors. Thus King 
School, Sherborne, has two clerical — — 
of Salisbury and the Vicar of Sher 6 
School, two eg-oficios and one clerical co 
governor ; Gray Coat Hospital, Westminster, the 
ex officio, and an incumbent and a layman nominated 
by the Dean and Chapter. Dr, Morgan’s School, 
Bridgwater, has no less than three vicars and an arch- 
deacon among the ex-officios, It is extromely im t, 
when an endowment is placed by the Commissioners 
under the operation of Clause 19, that the original trust 
should be carefully examined. In one case which has 
come to our knowledge the ratepayers of the district 
claim, in opposition to the Commissioners, that. the 
trust of their school is unsectarian, and should be pro- 
tected by Clause 17. i | 
Allow us to add that our investigation of the schemes 
already issued shows that the governing bodies of nearly 
all the schools are so arranged as to secure an overwt 
derance upon them of members of the Ch 
of England; and that in various details of the schemes 
the Church of England is favoured at the expense of 
other sects. We intend shortly to lay the particulass 
of this investigation before the public. 
We 2 4 respectfully 
HENRY W. CRossKxy, Hon. Bees, 
Central Nonconformist Committee, Town ＋ 1 
Chambers, 86, New-street, Birmingham, Nov. 


Mr. GLADSTONE oN UNiIveRstry REevenuEs.— 
a letter to the Vice- 


Government nd 

prefer the latter, the 2 — 
necessary assistance. proposed scope. 
the inquiry, Mr. Gladstone says: , 


It ought in our view to embrace the fullest 


b 
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tion respecting all matters of fact connected with the 
property and income either of the universities thom- 
selves, or of the colleges and halls therein. In these 
would be included the prospects of increase or decrease 
in such N and income, and a statement of the 
uses to which they are applied. But it would be no 
ey of the duty of the Commission to pass judgment on 

he present appropriation of these resources, or to 
recommend alterations in it. For a task thus defined, 
in the opinion of the Government, a single Commission, 
com of a small number of members, would suffice : 
and it is to be hoped that the inquiry need not occupy 
more than a moderate space of time. What is requisite, 
however, is that the Government should have reasonable 
groun to expect such voluntary and general assistance 
from the numerous eocieties . as would warrant 
their relying on a process thus conducted for the attain- 
ment of complete results. 

Tue Irish AND ENGLISH Episco*aL CHURCHES, 
The Dublin Evening Mail mentions a ‘‘ rumoar 
that a cle ordained in Ireland, before the 
passing of the Irish Church Act, having been nomi- 
nated to a curacy in England, has been refused by 
the bishop, not for any unworthiness, but solely on 
the grounds that ‘the bishops have resolved not to 
license any curatein Irish orders.’” Thisisnotalegal 
course, the 4 contends, for an English bishop 
do take. We believe that an Irish cle now 

mted to a benefice in England could compel an 
iglish bishop to give him institution.” 

GOVERNMENT, THE STATE CHURCH, AND THE Ex- 
Down Schools Act.—The matter has been taken 
up by the Birmingham Nonconformist Committee, 
and the commissioners and the Education De- 
— ent now confess that they have been wrong. 

ut what does this confession mean? It simply 
means that out of forty schemes for schools, thirty- 
six actually contravene the Act under which the 
commissioners issue them. Of these schemes, six 


have been sanctioned by Parliament, and the com- 


missioners say that they can be amended, but that 
„„the commissioners will be very reluctant to under- 
take it.“ Of course, the commissioners will be re- 
luetant to tell Parliament that they have betrayed 
it into a contravention of its own Act; but it may 
be hoped that the House of Commons will not wait 
for their confession. The thirty other schemes 
which come under Clause 17 will, of course, be re- 
modelled, and the ex officio rectors and vicars put 
out, There is, however, a yet further point that 
needs to be investigated. The anxiety of the com- 
missioners to put the middle-class schools under 
clerical influence comes out not only in the illegal 
appointment of cl en ex officio in all the 
schemes, but in their frequent appointment as ‘‘co- 
optative or nominated governors, and in the elec- 
tion of 5 — by ecclesiastical corporations, 
though those corporations have no connection with 
the school. The point to which we now ask public 
attention; that, but for the action of Mr. Dale and 
his friends, the Endowed Schools Commissioners 
would have contravened the Act they were called 
on — 8 pidge oy her Education Depart- 
ment doing o i ity to pass? Is it 
absolutely needful that some Anollleial bod should 
be always watching lest even liberal Acts should be 
worked in an illiberal sense? Dai) News. 


Beligions und Denominational Melon. 


REGENT’S PARK COLLEGE. 


The annual meeting of the subscribers and friends 
of this institution was held on Tuesday evening 
last week in the large hall, the Rev. T. Binney 
peas. There was a large attendance. The 
Rev. 4 esse Hobson having the Scriptures and 
pra | | 

Tho Cussnnan in the course of his opening re- 
marks said that the supposition that he alto- 

er retired from public life was a perfect myth. 

e had been going about the country and ing 
all sorts of services in all sorts of places, and every 
morning — him a nuinber of 1 all asking 
for more. The object of such institutions as this 
was to give learning and culture to ministers of 
their denominations. As Nonconformists, they de- 
pended very largely in the rural districts upon a 
class of men of native ability with piety and reli- 
gious earnestness. All honour to such men; but it 
would never do for any large body to depend 
wholly upon them. It was a very questionable 

ure to send out a large number of such men 
into the ministry. It was n to have men 
who combined culture and earnest piety—men who 


if some of the money devoted to building 

and their professors, and 
t raise the standard of ministerial ability by assist- 
ing all the instrumentalities put into work for 
that pu they mi ing which 
in the run would bea benefit to the 
Church an onconformists they 
position. He did not 


the other day at the discussion of the London 
School Board on denominational fees. He did hope 
that nosuch scheme as was feared would be carricd out 
in Ireland, for it would give the system of Poper y a 
greater power in that country than it ever had be- 
fore. Mr. Binney then referred to the sceptical 
tone of our literature and the tendency of the pre- 
sent day of men of ability giving up their faith, 
and losing tone and feeling and sentiment in rela- 
tion to the work of the ministry. In conversation 
with a Fellow of Oxfore University the other day, 
who had attended the lectures of a celebrated pro- 
fessor there on miracles, he was told that at the 
end of the series this teacher of the young men had 
said, ‘‘ Well, gentlemen, if you believe in miracles, 
you will be nothing better, and if you do not, you 
will be nothing worse.” Why, our religion rests 
on supernatural facts—the incarnation and the re- 
surrection of our Lord. What could be the influ- 
ence, he asked, on the minds of young men who 
listened to this teaching, and what would be 
the character of their ee: | when they 
occupied the pulpits of the Church? Pass- 
ing on to the guestion of colleges, the speaker 
said that he believed the subject had been taken 
5 at the autumnal meetings of the Baptists at 
orthampton ; and it had been considered in papers 
by Mr. Thomas and Dr. Allon at the Congregational 
nion meetings in Swansea. It was a grand idea, 
no doubt, that their colleges should be exclusively 
theological institutions ; that the students should 
get their degrees before coming there to study for 
the ministry. But it was impracticable at present. 
Their students were expected to have received some 
intimations of a Divine call, and to have acquired 
soine aptitude to teach, and men must attain a 
certain or these qualifications would not be 
found inthem. And the idea that all the colleges 
should combine into a university was a very grand 
and beautiful idea, and he could easily conceive 
how that many professors teaching in classes 
having small attendances would be delighted 
to have larger classes. But it would take 
a h long time before that was carried 
out. e idea of Dr. Allon’s that an educational 
institute should be formed was ve but he 
could hardly see how educated people would give to 
g Be — in — he a to 
an uately supporting their theological colleges. 
Personally, he woud like to have 42 colleges 
liberally endowed. Whatever might be their 
opinions r endowments for churches, he thought 
ere could be no objection to such endowments for 
colleges. He wished their wealthy men would 
think a litile more of students and colleges. Money 
to build chapels was very easily contributed, and 
many give liberally to such efforts who forget the 
demands of their colleges. What the Church, how- 
ever, needed, even more than buildi was men— 
men capable of occupying good positions and keeping 
them. And when their rich men saw such yo 
students they might greatly advance the cause o 
ist by helping them—say, when leaving college, 
to buy books. 


The Rev. Dr. Aneus then read the report of the 
studies of the session and of the results for the past 
op It stated that thirty-eight students in all 

attended classes during the session—of whom 
four were non-resident. e ministerial students 
were twenty-five, of whom two were non-resident. 
Of the ministerial students, seven had left. Three 
of these had settled, a fourth was recommended to 
return for the present to business, and the other 
three are now suppl + vacant churches with a 
view to settlement. Six lay students had also left. 
To supply these vacancies, the committee had, 
after examination, selected seven candidates, all of 
whom were cordially recommended by the 
churches to which they belong. Three lay 
students had also entered the college, and two 
others have come as out-door students. After 
a description of the course of studies pursued, 
the reports of the examiners were read. They 
were, on the whole, highly commendatory of the 
results of the examinations. The examiners were— 
The Rev. S. H. Booth, Upper eS | in Dr. 
Angus’ Bible Handbook ; the Rev. J. G. Heisch, of 
the Church Missionary College, in Butler’s Analogy ; 
the Revs. J. H. Millard and A. MacLaren, who 
examined the papers on the doctrines of sin and 
salvation ; Dr. Underhill, Church History; Dr. 
Alex. Roberts, St. John's-wood, Greek Testament ; 
Dr. Benj. Davies, who reported on the work done 
in his classes; the Rev. W. F. Hurndall, Latin 
and Greek ; the Rev. G. H. Rouse, Haverfordwest, 
Patristic Greek; the Rev. F. Bosworth, M. A., 
Exeter, Hebrew, Chaldee, and Syriac. In addition 
to these d ts of study, the students have 
been regularly instructed in mathematics by Mr. 
John Bridge, M.A., and have read the subjects 
required for matriculation, and for the first and 
second B.A. French has been taught by Mons. H. 
Bohy ; and for chemistry, students have attended a 
— of lectures = Bartholomew — under 

Armstrong. e committee report that the 
financial condition of the coll ist satisfacto ö 
The previous year closed with a ce due to the 
treasurer of 113/. 19s. 6d. At the annual meetin 
in October, however, some donations were off 
on condition that this debt were paid. In answer 
to that challenge, contributions were sent in to 
rather more than the amount due ; and the dona- 
tions of the year have reached the sum of 306/. 8s. 7d. 
The collections have also amounted to 237/. 98. Id., 
being about sixty pounds more than in the previous 
—_ The committee also acknow a — of 

00/. free of duty from the late Mrs. Rippon. The 


id | committee close their report with an earnest appeal 


— — 


2»äĩü 


for more prayer and help on behalf of the ministry, 
The financial statement showed a balance in the 
“a 4 8 of 61. 38. a 

e Rev. Dr. MANNING proposed that thereport be 
adopted and printed, and in doing 80 arged the 
importance of assisting such institutions as these. 
He would like to say that when speaking some 
time since at a meeting in connection with Mr. 
Spurgeon’s College, he then insisted upon the im- 
portance of 1 1 culture and of something more 
than rough ability. But there was something to be 
said on the other side, and there was a need for 
greater spiritual earnestness, and vigour and manly 
preaching. The Rev. G. H. Rousk seconded the 
resolution, which was carried. 

Thanks to the examiners and donors, &c., were 
proposed by the Rev. Puitie BarLnacue, of Ham- 
mersmith, and seconded by Captain Griags, of the 
Helvetia, American line steamer. Thanks to the 
officers and committee were proposed by Mr. Jar. 
HARVEY, and seconded by the Rev. H. CHAN cRLLor, 
and both resolutions were carried. 

The meeting closed with an address to the 
students by the venerable chairman, to whom a 
vote of thanks was presented for his good 
services. 


Mr. Robert Vaughan, of Airedale College, Brad- 
ford, has accepted a unanimous invitation to take 
charge of the Congregational interest at Shipley, 
near Bradford. . 

The Rev. James Haig, pastor of the Baptist 
Church at Whitecauseway, Fifeshire, has 
obliged to resign his charge in consequence of his 
physical strength being —— impaired, and 
more particularly by an affection in the throat. 
For the last thirteen years he has ministered here 
with great acceptance an‘ success, and has endeared 
himself to his people, as well as to the community 
at large. His people are taking steps to present 
him with a substantial token of their esteem and 
gratitude for his past services to the church. 

EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE.—The annual conference 
of the members of the Evangelical Alliance was 
held in Manchester on Thursday. Lord Ebury was 
elected president in the place of the Earl of 
Chichester, and resolutions were passed instructing 
the council to watch the progress of events in the 
Baltic provinces of Russia, as well as to make the 
subject of religious liberty throughout the world 
their care. 

BrisTot.—The Anvil-street Congregational Chapel 
having been re-seated, painted, and 7 4 with a 
new pulpit, mainly at the expense of Mr. H. O. 
Wills, it was reopened for public worship on Sunday 
week ; and on the following day a tea- meeting was 
held, at which Mr. Wills took the chair, when, to 
his rise, a very handsome copy of Baxter's 
Annotated Bible, in three volumes, was presented 
him, with the unfeigned love and respect of the 
church at Anvil-street. 

WESLEYAN. —The foundation - stone of a Wesleyan 
Methodist new chapel was laid at Bingley, on 
Saturday, by Mr. Al Sharp, manufacturer. The 
chapel will be a handsome one, posscssing consider- 
able architectural beauty. The cost is estimated at 
11,000/., towards which 7,000/. have been already 
realised, including 1,900/. expected by the sale of the 
old chapel and the handsome collections and 
donations obtained at the laying of the foundation- 
stone on Saturday. —An effort is being made to raise 
the sum of 5.0000 to he duvoted towards the relief 
and extension of Methodism in Scotland. The 
money is being rapidly raised. 

THE Rev. W. N was for thirty years 
pastor of Salem Chapel, „has recently died, 
and his remains were interred last week at Wood- 
house Cemetery. There was a large concourse of 
mourners, including numerous members of Salem 

tion, and about 200 of the workmen em- 
ployed by Messrs. Hudswell, Clarke, and Rodgers, 
of the Railway Foundry. The 2 chapel 
was crowded as far as circumstances would permit 
of people being admitted, and a large number had 
to remain outside. The Rev. E. R. Conder read 
the service, both in the chapel and at the grave, 
and the Rev. H. Tarrant offered up the prayer. 
The workmen of the firm of which the son of de- 
ceased is head walked in front of the procession, 
and opened out in line on the footpath conducting 
to the grave. 

SanpBacn. — On Tuesday, Oct. 24, the Rev. 
Thomas Lunt, late of Lancashire pon yn Col- 
lege, was ised as the r of R 2 
tional Church, Sandbach. The Rev. G. K. Walker, 
of Middle wich, presided. The Rev. C. Scott, LL. B., 
of Lancashire Independent College, delivered an 
address on 4 — principles.” The Rev. 
J. Emmet Jones, Huddersfield, offered the re- 
cognition prayer. After a statement of doctrinal 
views by Mr. Lunt, Professor Alfred Newth, of 
Lancashire Independent — gave the charge to 
the minister. Tea was ided in the Temperance 
Hall by the ladies for the members and friends of 
the con ion. The Rev. G. F. Allen, B. A., of 
Macclesfield, delivered the sermon to the people in 
the ing. Notwithstanding the unfavourable 
weather, all the meetings were well attended. 

THE Open-alin Mission.—About 150 members 
and friends of the Open-air Mission assembled at 
the quarterly meeting in Queen-square Mission-hall, 
Westminster, on Monday ing week. The 

, Mr. G. yeoman # n —— 
3 ee r. J. , who 
was unavoidably detained by his duties in connec- 
tion with the school board. The Rev. Robert 


Maguire, M.A., vicar of St. James’s, Clerkenwell, 
delivered a special address on ‘‘ How the Reforma- 
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tion was brought about—from darkness to light— 
by the bolder men of the olden time.” The address 
consisted of a graphic sketch of that stirring period, 
and was well received by the meeting. The secre- 
tary stated that upwards of twenty missionaries 
were at work d each of the three days of 
Charlton Fair, recently held, and that upwards of 
= tracts were distributed by them during that 
ri 

Darn or tue Rev. Dr. Gmsox.— The Rev. Dr. 
Gibson, Professor of Divinity and Church History 
in the Free Church College, Glasgow, died on 
Thursday morning. The rev. gentleman was 
attacked with — about three weeks ago, and 
he never recovered from the sudden stroke. At the 
Disruption in 1843 he joined the Free Church, and 
preached in the Free Ki n Church till the in- 
stitution of the Free Church College in G w in 
1856, when he was appointed Professor of Divinity 
and Church History. He was amongst the most 
prominent of those Free Churchmen who have made 
a bold and persistent stand against the proposal for 
union, and he has always been an uncompromising 
ge ay of the bio re party in the Free Church. 

e was also a decided opponent of what he re- 

ed as laxity in respect of Sunday observance, — 
cotsman. 

New ConGREGATIONAL CHURCH AT Ripon, 
Yorxs.—On Tuesday, October 24, this beautiful 
place of worship was opened for Divine service, 
when the Rev. E. R. Conder, M.A. of Leeds, and 
the Rev. W. M. Statham, of Hull, preached to 
good congregations. The Rev. A. H. Byles, B.A., 
and the Rev. J. Andrews, the pastor of the church, 
took part in the first service. The church occupy- 
ing such a commanding position has a striking ap- 
pearance, and has a tower and spire. The cost of 
the building, exclusive of the site, value 765/., which 
was given, will be about 3,000/.; the school and 
house, which are included in the scheme, about 
1,500/., making the total sum 4,500/. Towards this 
amount upwards of 2,000/. has been contributed or 
ee The church has been built by Messrs. 

right and Son, of Thirsk, from the designs of Mr. 
J. P. Pritchett, of Darlington. 

SHEPHERD’S-BUSH.—On Monday, Oct. 30, ser- 
vices were held at Oaklands Chapel, Shepherd’s- 
bush, to recognise the Rev. Alonzo Griffiths (for- 
merly of Abersychan) as the pastor. The 
dcvotional part was conducted by the Revs. R. 
Macbeth and T. Carter, of Hammersmith. The 
chair was taken by Henry Richard, Esq., M.P. 
Mr. 2 Axton (senior deacon), made a state- 
ment on behalf of the church, and gave the pastor 
a hearty welcome. The Rev. R. Macbeth stated 
that along with Dr. Stoughton and others, he exa- 
mined the letter of transfer from the Monmouth- 
shire Association, and found it satisfactory. Then 
the r-elect made a brief statement of his 
belief. The Rev. Dr. David Thomas, Stockwell, 
addressed the pastor, and the Rev. Alexander 
McAuslane, Finsbury, addressed the church. 

_ Newcast.E-on-Tyne.—The inaugural tea-meet- 
ing of the Newcastle Itinerant Society was held last 
month in St. James’s schoolroom, Blackett-street, 
Newcastle, under the presidency of the Rev. A. 
Reid. The association been formed in connec- 
tion with the 22 pen churches of Newcastle 
and neighbourhood, the objects being the diffusion 
of the l by the establishment of preaching 
stations Sunday-schools in destitute localities, 
— the preaching power of the variows Con- 
gregati churches, and in the supplying of local 
r aie in existence. 

. Samuel Tomkins, the hon. secretary, explained 
the objects and constitution of the society and the 
plan of operations; and addresses on the subject 
were subsequently given by Mr. Edward Towers, 
the treasurer, Mr. Warwick, Mr. Loten, Rev. H. T. 
Robjohns, B. A., and other gentlemen. 


CAMBERWELL,—The ae of the Rev. John 
A. Griffin, late of Little Ilford, Essex, as pastor of 
the Baptist church, Charles-street, Camberwell New- 
k place on Wednesday evening, the 25th 

ult. At a quarter to five o’clock 170 members and 
friends had tea together in the schoolroom. At 
six o clock a public meeting was held in the chapel 
under the presidency of the Rev. W. Alderson, of 
East-street, Walworth. The Rev. H. Capern read 
Sports of Scripture ; the Rev. G. Hearson prayed. 
John Hayward, one of the deacons, gave the 
usual account of the circumstances which had re- 
sulted in the choice of Mr. Griffin. The pastor- 
elect having spoken, the Rev. W. P. Tiddy (Inde- 
pendent) offered the recognition prayer, and at its 
conclusion, gave to Mr. Griffin a hearty welcome 
to the neighbourhood. The chairman followed with 
a suitable charge. The Revs. R. R. Finch, Bow; 
J. — 1 Houston, IIford; W. R. Rowe, Cam- 
berwell ; G. Hearson, Kennington-lane ; and Mr. 
Clapp (a deacon), congratulated and wished pros- 
perity to both master and —— 
Depuam, Essex.—On Thursday, Oct. 26, the 
memorial-stone of the new Congregational chapel, 
Dedham, was laid by James Spicer, Esq., J. P., of 
Woodford. The weather was on ge and a 
large concourse of friends assembled from neigh- 
bouring towns. Prayer was offered by the Rev. G. 
White, and the Scriptures‘ were read by the Rev. 
R. W. McAll, F. L. S., of Hadleigh. An historical 
statement was read by the Rev. Eben Evans, r 
of the church, after which Mr. Spicer p to 
lay the stone with a silver trowel presented to him. 
The Rev. Robert Ashton offered the — After 
the ceremony was over, the company adjourned to 
the assembly-rooms, where in the evening a * 
ing was held, under the 1 of Mr. 
Spicer, who generously promised toward the new 


tion of the debt on that place of worship. 


building 125/., 50“. for himself, 50“. for Mrs. Spicer, 
and 25/. from three friends. Chas. Booth, Esq. 
(the treasurer), the Rev. E. Miller, B. A., the Rev. 
T. Batty, E. Grimwade, Esq., of Ipswich, &c., ad- 
dressed the meeting. The new building will cost 
2,000/., towards which nearly 1,300/. has been 
raised, and an additional 173/. was subscribed at the 
above service. 

EasTBOURNE.—On the 19th of October a tea- 
meeting of an interesting character was held in the 
Congregational schoolroom, to celebrate the * 

ter 
the tea, a public meeting was held, the Rev. W. 
Griffith, pastor, in the chair. After singing a hymn 
and a prayer by the Rev. E. Green, of Seaford, a report 
was read by Mr. Toomer, explaining in detail the 
steps taken to remove the debt on the Congrega- 
tional church in that town. The chairman then 
moved the adoption of the report, coupled with 
thanks to Mr. Toomer for his quiet, earnest, and 
efficient service, which was carried by acclamation. 
Congratulatory addresses were delivered by Revs. 
Halley Stewart (of Hastings), A. Foyster (of 
Brighton), T. Green (of Seaford), J. Jones (of 
Uckfield), J. S. Hill (Wesleyan), and G. H. Sand- 
well (Baptist). The chairman then read a list of 
the conditional promises which were now fulfilled, 
including 50“. from Mr. Finch, of Tunbridge Wells; 
25/. from Mr. Samuel Morley, M.P. ; 30/. from Mr. 
Thomas Simpson, &c., amounting altogether to 
133/., which, with the proceeds of the bazaar and 
other sums since received, leaves a balance of about 
13/. over the amount of the debt. The singing of 
a hymn, and prayer by the Rev. J. Jones, brought 
the meeting to a close. : 

Gosport.—At the Independent Chapel, Gosport, 
on Tuesday, the 24th of October, interesting ser- 
vices were held in connection with the recognition 
of the Rev. W. H. Jellie, late of Rochester, as 
pastor of the church. In the afternoon the meeting 
‘was opened with devotional exercises by the Rev. 
W. Jones, of Portsmouth, and the Rev. J. A. 
Coltart, of Ryde. The Rev. Joseph Fletcher then 
delivered an able and effective discourse on 
„Church Relationships and Responsibilities.” The 

uestions to the church and pastor were asked by 

e Rev. T. J. Beveridge, of „ edn, the former 
being responded to by Mr. Charles Mumby on 
behalt of the church, and the latter by the Rev. W. 
H. Jellie. The Rev. T. W. Medhurst, of Land- 

rt, closed the meeting with prayer. At half- past 
five o'clock between 400 and 500 members and 
friends sat down to an excellent tea provided in the 
new schoolroom. The evening service was opened 
by the Revs. G. H. Weatherley, of 9 and 
H. E. Arkell, of Southsea. The v. Dr. 
Stoughton then-delivered a most impressive charge 
to the minister from Luke v. 10. Greeti 
addresses were afterwards delivered on the part o 
the church by Mr. J. Garson Blake ; for the con- 


gation b Edwin Lapthorn; for the Sunday-. 
Scheel by Mr. W. Whiting ; for the churches of 
Gosport by the Rev. C. H. Harcourt; and for the 


county ministers by the Rev. W. Rose, of Portsea. 
A suitable response was made by the Rev. W. H. 
Jellie. The Rev. R. A. Davies, of Ventnor, then 
delivered a most eloquent and impressive address 
on Union in Churches and Unity in Christendom,” 
the concluding prayer bein offered by the Rev. J. 
D. Thomas (Wesleyan). The new and beautiful 
chapel was filled with large and attentive congre- 
gations, The church is now most united and pros- 
rous, and under its new pastor is looking forward 
a new career of great usefulness and success, 


Correspondence, 
— 
WALLINGFORD FREE LIBRARY. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 


Dran Sin, — We have in this town a “ free library,” 
having accepted the generous offer of the Hon. Auberon 
Herbert, M.P. We have erected an excellent building 
for the purpose at considerable expense. We havo 
excellent bookcases. Sir Sidney Waterlow kindly con- 
tributed 50“. that these might be of oak and not of 
deal. We have raised a book fund, and received many 
contributions in books; but our shelves are not full— 
some are literally empty. I cannot think that any 
library is thoroughly furnished that does not contain 
the standard books representing our distinctive prin- 
ciples as Nonconformists and voluntaries, and others of 
a lighter kind fitted to help men to comprehend and 
intelligently deal with the great ecclesiastical questions 
which are forcing themselves to the front. 

Ihave no doubt that among the readers of the Non- 
con ſormiat there are persons who would willingly help 
me to place on the shelves of this very useful institution 

this kind. I should be most happy to hand 


0 
Sas the librarian, in the names of the donors, any 


such contributions. It is not indispensable that they 
should be absolutely new. : 

The Nonconformist is not suffered to show its face 
our reading-room—it would open the way to infidel 
works—this is the clerical objection ; but our shelves 
are open to any works not of immoral tendency. We 
are sustaining a ‘‘free library” without a rate. We 
have done much, and have much more to do. The 
books I am anxious to secure are er 
vided by the use of the ſunds of the institution. 

I shall be most y to afford any information, and 
will duly acknowledge the receipt of any parcel en- 


trusted to my care. 
Yours ae. 
HOS. BROOKS. 
Wallingford, Nov. 3, 1871. 
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LAMBETH BATHS WINTER MEETINGS. 
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The inaugural meeting of the tenth series of 
beth Baths took * 


those who occupied seats on the —— l bd 
ewman 


Jabez Inwards, Mr. A. Dunn, Mr. G. C. Campbell 
Ko. The main object of the movement is the mor 
and social elevation of the denizens of the locality, 
and in the report of the committee, read by 
Rev. G. M. Murphy—who originated the movement, 
and still works heartily and most 3 in 
the cause it was stated that much had a 
towards the reclamation of many of the inhabitants 
of the neighbourhood from habits of intemperance 
and vice. The committee recorded in grateful 
terms the sympathy and substantial help which 
they have received from the Prince of Wales, Mr. 
Gladstone, Earl Shaftesbury, Mr. Bright, bishops 
and clergy of all denominations, and from many 
members of Parliament, including the chairman 
and the representatives of Lambeth. We need 
hardly say that Mr. Morley generously pays the 
rent of the building. All the other of the 
meeting have, however, to be met either by the 
attendants at the meetings, or by the pastor and 
deacons of the Borough-road Congregational Church, 
and other friends. Phe programme of the work for 
the present winter will be as follows :—On Sunday 
mornings meetings will be held from eleven till one, 
combining religious and temperance meetings, 
alternately — by Mr. Jabez Inwards and 
Mr. Murphy, with assistants; Monday evenings 
will be devoted to exhibitions of dissolving views, 
concerts, lectures, and meetings of an en : 
ing character ; Tuesday D Mr. — will 
devote to the consideration of religious subjects 
looked at from a popular point of view. The first 
Wednesday in the month will be devoted to Band 
of Hope entertainments ; the second Wednesday 
to — 42 of the need of a Sundays rest for 
everybody by the Working Men's Lord's Day Rest 
Association; the third Wednesday to various im- 
— themes under the auspices of the Christian 
nstruction Society ; and the fourth Wednesday 
will be occupied by the friends of the United 
alg Alliance for the Suppression of the Liquor 
0. 


Thursday evenings will be undertaken by 
the National Temperance e. Friday ev 
will be devoted to public meetings of various 


and on Saturdays science and art instruction will be 


* for a small fee by working men teachers. 
e chairman, after heartily commending the move- 


ment to public support and thy, remarked 
that we heard a 2 deal rr about the 
working classes, of what, in tlie of 


‘some people, might be done by legislation for the 
improvement of their condition ; but his conviction 
was that legislation will do very little for working 
men who were not inclined to help themselves. He 
rejoiced in the immense accession of power which 
working men of this country had obtained duri 
the past few years, He trusted that they wo 
confer amongst themselves, and with others inte- 
rested in their welfare, in order that the t 
take a wise course in reference to politi — 
and he would remind them that if they depen 
42 their own resources, and educated themselves, 
ey would not only bea roam. | to their country, 
but would render bad government impossi Re- 
solutions condemnatory of the vice of intemperance, 
and in support of the Ministerial endeavour to 
reduce the number of public-houses, beershops, and 
music-halls ; co upon the rary 
for settling the disputes with the United States; 
i or his nee, were 


M‘Cree, and others. Sir J. C. Lawrence, in 

posing the first resolution, took occasion to sali. 

rom recent personal observation, of the 

effects of the disestablishment of the Irish Ch 

in removing a animosities which for- 

merly prevailed in Ireland. The 

Chelsea, brass band —— at intervals during the 
ymns and melodies were sung. 


evening, and several 
CoNFERENCE OF WELSH LIBERALS. —It is thought 
to be of great importance that the Liberal party, in 
Wales should have an opportunity, during the 
liamentary recess, of conferring together, 
view to concerted action in reference to several 
i grave interest and urgency whi 
ly to engage the oo of Parliament 
into law before another election is 
of the utmost. moment to the people of 
present state of the education question a 


prompt and earnest n 
international arbitration is te 
which the inhabitants of the Pri 

d interest. It has decided, 
ho a conference at 
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ave 
deciding the policy of that party. 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
In future the Nonconſormist will be supplied, 
post free, at 
ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM, 
instead of £1 3s. 10d., to all subscribers who 


order the paper direct from this office, and are 


willing to pay the amount in one sum in 
advance. Any friends who desire to avail 
themselves of this arrangement, are requested 
to forward their subscriptions now or at any 
time up to the 15th of January, 1872. 


Those subscribers who prefer to remit half- 
yearly or quarterly will be supplied with the 
paper on the same terms as heretofore. 


TO ADVERTISERS. 


The Terms for Advertising in Tur NONCONFORMIST are as 
follows :— 
A A Shilling. 
Each additional Line Sixpence. 
There are, on an average, eight words in a line. 
LEADER PAGE. 7 
An extra charge of 2s. 6d. for every ten lines or under. 
Published by ARTHUR MIALL (to whom it is requested 


‘that all Post-office Orders may be made payable), 18, Bouverie- 
‘street, Fleet-street, E. C. 


Advertisers of all classes will find Tuz NONCONFORMIST 
a valuable Medium for their announcements. 


Tus NONCONFORMIST is registered for transmission 
abroad. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 3 
Johnson, Bros., Hobart Town. — 288. received. 
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WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 8, 1871. 


SUMMARY. 


THE news of the retirement of Count von 
Beust, the Austrian Chancellor, after some five 
years of service in the difficult task of recon- 
structing the ry excites no little surprise. 
The Count is a Saxon statesman who entered 
the Kaiser’s service and carried out the dual 
scheme which has given autonomy to Hungary. 
Latterly he has come to represent more exclu- 
sively the German element in the empire, and 


succe: sully conducted those negotiations which 
resulted in a complete understanding between 
the Governments of the two Emperors. Thus 
at the moment when the pretensions of the 

have received a check by the resigna- 
tion of the Hohenwart Ministry, the t 
advocate of the German alliance has retired 


from his position as Minister of Foreign Affairs. 
Count Andrassy, the head of the Hungari 


Government, succeeds him, and will to a great 
licy. But how are the 


extent represent his 


conflicting claims of the various nationalities to 


be reconciled now that the Kaiser's ablest 


Minister has retired? The Emperor Francis 
Joseph commenced his reign with a complica- 
tion of troubles, and such anxieties still pursue 
him without any prospect of abatement. 

Prince Napoleon, whether he acted with or 
without the sanction of the Imperial exile at 
Chislehurst, has greatly damaged the Bona- 
partist cause. His presence in Corsica, while 
the elections for the local council-general was 
proceedin 15 excited no little uneasiness at Ver- 
sailles e troops in that island were rein- 


forced, and ‘a fleet was sent to its shores to 


support the present régime. The Oorsicans, 
however, fell away from the roving Prince, 


‘who found himself unable to carry out his 


designs, and retired into Italy, 


leavin 
behind him a manifesto to 5 


Frenc 


nation which has done little service * 
is 
demand for a plébiscite is unheeded, and the 
discussing some scheme 
for restricting the evils which flowfrom universal 
suffrage. Bonapartism is for the moment un- 
able to make head in France, and the people, 
disposed lee’ Ag 
0, 


the dynastic interests of his family. 


Government are b 


wearied of 1 are 


President Thiers and the Repu 


which have yet, however, to win by wise legis- 


lation their active support. 


_ The Home Secretary has found time in the 
intervals of the Cabinet Councils, now being fre- 
quently heldin Downing-street, to visit his former 
constituents at Merthyr, who have presented 


him with a portrait of himself and Mrs 


himself to the question of a reform 


e N 6 AR ULC Dp ca DID — es ap . 


. Bruce, 
and have listened to one more defence of the 
Governmentin general and of hisown department 
in particular. Sir T. Bazley also has been speak- 
ing at Manchester, and has ially addressed 

germ of the Upper 
House. He would not abolish the House of 
Lords, but make it a representative body, 
limiting its numbers to 300, one-third chosen 


by the peers themselves, one-third by the Go- 
vernment, and the remaining third elected by 
the Commons as representing the people. This 
is not a revolutionary , but would be 
almost as difficult to carry as the abolition of 
the hereditary principle. There will soon bea 
conference of more ardent opponents of the 
House of Lords held at Birmingham, which will, 
at least, have the effect of a wholesome warnin 
upon that assembly when, next session, the Ballo 
Bill is sent up for their acceptance. N 
Illingworth, the Liberal M. P. for Knares- 
borough, has been addressing his constituents 
on the measures of last session in a well- 
balanced speech, and has received a cordial 
vote of confidence. He hopes, perhaps san- 
inely, that the Lords will ass the 
t Bill entire, and expresses his belief 
that the policy pursued by Mr. Forster, in par- 
ticular upon the education question, has has- 
tened the discussion of the relations between 
Church and State at least five years. ‘In more 
emphatic terms, Mr. Illingworth renewed at a 
Liberation Conference at Manchester his warn- 
ings to the Government, and expressed his be- 
lief that Nonconformists should now make a 
stand on behalf of their principles, whatever the 
result to their political allies. 
The new judicial appointments have at length 
been made. Mr. Justice Montague Smith, Sir 
J. Colville, and Sir Robert P. Collier reinforce 
the Privy Council Court of Appeal—the last- 
named going through a probation for a short 
eriod ih the Court of Common Pleas. Sir J. T. 
oleridge succeeds Sir Robert as Attorney- 
General, and Mr. Jessel, M. P., of the Chancery 
bar, and a member of the Jewish persuasion, is 
the new Solicitor-General. These changes oc- 
casion a vacancy for Plymouth, which will be 
sharply contested. The respective claims of 
Mr. Alfred Rooker, an influential townsman 
and Nonconformist, and of Sir ne to 
| the support of the Liberal party in that borough 
were put to a fair vote on Monday, and decided 
in favour of Mr. Rooker. We trust the Liberals 
of Plymouth will now rally round the chosen 
candidate, and place him at the head of the poll. 
A speech made in Lancashire on Saturday by 
Sir James Kay-Shuttleworth, the chief founder 
of the Privy Council system of education, is 
deserving of special attention. That eminent 
educationist has lately pronounced in favour of 
the payment of denominational fees, but he has 
seen fit to modify his views in face of the 
owing excitement which, as he says, 
2 to shatter the Liberal y. On 
the occasion referred to he ventured to ask the 
Government—Is there any great loss in giving 
up the twenty-fifth clause ? * ically he 
put it forward; he wished to convinced if 
wrong, but he could see no t sacrifice 
of the law, because all the bye-laws 
with respect to compulsion would on 
so that in board schools fees would be 
remitted and in denominational schools they 
would be remitted by the charity of the 
managers. In that way he thought there was 
a solution to the whole question. So now at 
length the tables are turned, and it is thought 
possible that the supporters of denominational 
schools can pay their own fees! Yet it has 
required a formidable agitation to bring matters 
to this simple issue, although we are cohstantly 
told on the other side that the fees are 
trifling in amount. The counsels of 80 
experienced a friend as Sir J. Kay 
Shuttleworth will no doubt have great 
weight with the Government, but we do 
not much care whether or not they accept his 
advice. The Education Act is bad and delusive, 
framed in the interests of denominationalists, 
and zealously worked for their behoof by the 
Department, which will not allow even any 
vacancies for School Boards to be filled up, 
because, we suppose, the result, without the 
cumulative vote, would be adverse to the policy 
they sanction. 

o important trials are dividing the public 
attention—the Tichborne case, which was re- 
sumed yesterday in the Court of Common 
Pleas after having been r. up for four 
months, and the arraignment of Robert Kelly 
for the murder of Head- Constable Talbot in 
Dublin. In the latter case the main point is 
not whether the accused fired the fatal shot, 
but whether the death of the victim was 
the result of the bullet, or of injudicious treat- 
ment afterwards. The prisoner is defended by 
Mr. Butt, M.P., who — exhausted his Be 
quence in ap to the j against bein 
„swift to shed blood.“ 3 hardly be sai 


thrown from among thecrowd. 
| Ulster ma 


that thousands of people assemble daily to cheer 
Kelly as though he were a martyr, and applaud 
the crime which got rid of a spy,“ and one 
soldier, forming part of the escort of the pri- 
soner, has been nearly killed by a large stone 
e Protestants of 
well consider it time to denounce 
the Home Rule imposture, which, as one of their 


speakers said, would neither unite the Irish 
— nor add to the civilisation of the king- 
om. 


THE RELATION OF NONCONFORMISTS 
TO THE LIBERAL PARTY. 


THE subject indicated by the above * 
has cropped up of late on several occasions. 
will probably be discussed with more formali 
and seriousness before Parliament meets. I. 
we now advert to it, we do so with no idea of 
i ig conclusions which, whatever they 
may be, will carry with them a weightier 
authority than any to which we can pretend. 
The question, however, is, as we may say, on 
the tapis. It is a topic of earnest conversation 
in many circles. Our opinion upon it has been 
asked more than once, and, as we are not in the 
habit of shirking unpleasant themes, we do not 
hesitate to express some of the most obvious 
thoughts which occur to us on the subject. 

The question, as we have hinted, is an un- 
pleasant one. We do not think it would have 
originated spontaneously with the Nonconfor- 
mist bodies. Sentiment would have forbidden 
any such result. They have acted with marvel- 
lous loyalty for along period with the Liberal 
party. Their connection with it, and their 
| allegiance to it, are historical. To sever them- 

selves from it will be a severe wrench to 
them, to the traditions which they — 
and- to the feelings which they ve 
cherished but too fondly. If they should 
presently withdraw from old associations, it will 
not be from any political inconstancy or caprice. 
They have never been very exacting with their 
allies. They have almost uniformly subordi- 
nated their own interests to the interests of the 
nation. If at any time they have determined 
to disregard party ties, it has only been when 
the party to which they adhered showed signs 
of dragging them back from positions they 
won. Itissonow. The question which may 
possibly separate them from those with whom 
they have hitherto co-operated, is not so much 
one of progress as of retro ion. They are 
not surprised at being unable to bring their 
more timid associates to the active support of 
their ultimate aims. They do not even resent 
an insult which they know to be so natural. 
But they will not be saddled with another em- 
bodiment of the State-Church principle. They 
will not be ridden over by an Education De- 
partment—sometimes contrary to law, sometimes 
in perversion of the obvious intentions of the 
Legislature. The provocations are becoming 
too offensive. They are coerced into an inde- 
2 attitude by self-respect. They cannot 
ut part company with those who take every 
opportunity of treating them as of no account. 
nity of organisation and of action pre- 
supposes a common ground of agreement. We 
know not yet what Dissenters will do, nor do 
we for a moment su that they will take 
ä — decided step without calculating its pro- 
| bable issues. The know that their secession 
will break up the Liberal party. They are all 
the more likely to ask themselves, therefore, 
not only what the Liberal will do for 
them, but what it is committed to do for the 
nation. It has got very near the end of its 
ag programme; and when it, i. e., when 
he Whigs and we have carried a good Ballot 
Bill— which, by-the-by, the Whigs have had 
forced upon them—what common ground is 
there which they and we can occupy, the 
breadth of which should induce us to assent to 
the mischievous tendency of their administra- 
tion? That they are working to put all our 
national schools under denominational manage- 
ment; that in England they are ag to hand 
over, and will hand over, a vast additional en- 
dowment to the Church of * and in 
Ireland to the Roman Catholic hierarchy, can 
furnish no aren . our adherin 4 
them at any cost. are they proposing to do 
for the 4 Ke which should make it—we will 
not say worth our while—but worth the while 
of this nation, to condone the offences they 
persistently, contemptuously, defiantly, and we 
may even say gratuitously, hurl against our 
principles? Suppose a change of Ministry ; 
what would the people lose, and—a matter, we 
confess of minor importance—what should we, 
as Nonconformists, lose ? 

The conditions under which the question of 
the future relation of the Nonconformists to the 
Liberal party will have to be tried and settled 
are of no very favourable augury. Yet, we 
would express our fervent desire that the issue 
to which they will, unless greatly modified, 
inevitably drive us, might be averted. They 
are very unexpected. They are very galling. 
They are being most officiously thrust upon us. 
They are becoming intolerable. There is an 
insolence about the demeanour of the Educa- 
tion Department—as witness the Dewsbury 
incident which we have noticed elsewhere 
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which is telling against the present Cabinet] many amongst the anti-sectarians seemed | subtleties, and the sanctimonious sophistries, 
with a power which only the next general | almost perversely incapable of seeing that the | through which the argument is dragged, 
election will fully reveal. Nothing but an only point raised by Mr. Morley’s amendment | and where we cannot follow without be- 
adverse legal opinion has prevented the En- was that of the principle. And so they allowed | miring ourselves. Do our opponents suppose 
dowed Schools Act from being py er themselves to be confused by imaginary and | for a moment that in our view the issue lies 
wrested to Church p in the very teeth | irrelevant cases of difficulty, which the amend- between our catechisms and that of the Church? 
of its own provisions, in which illegality the | ment would have left them ectly free to Do they fancy us livid with jealous fear lest 
commission was approved by the Education | deal with as they might think The 


Department. And now every device is being 
resorted to with a view to throw into the hands 
of the Church Establishment the elementary 
education of the people. Is it wonderful that 
Dissenters begin to ask themselves whether, 
even indirectly, they ought to be abettors of 
this intensely narrow and sectarian policy ? 
Should it be matter of 4 2 if, pointing to 
a spot not very far ahead, they should dec 
their determination after tha t has been 
e. to regard themselves as released thence- 
orth from party obligations ? 

Of course, we do not pretend to predict what 
will be their resolution. What we say, how- 
ever, is that if it should sever them from their 
former political comrades, the result will be due 
to the unseemly provocation they have received, 
and are receiving. They have borne much— 
but there is a limit beyond which endurance 
becomes pusillanimity. When that limit is 
Reseed, the Nonconformists of England and 
Wales will take up an attitude which, whatever 
its consequences to the Liberal party, will at 
least illustrate the value they attach to their 
own dignity as well as their own principles. 


THE TURN OF THE TIDE. 


AFTER debating the school-fee question 
during five sittings, the London School Board, 
finally, last Thursday, decided not to decide at 
all, but to let things take their course. At 
least this is ostensibly the wise result which so 
much talking has battered into shape. It will 
be remembered that the original subject of the 
discussion was the motion to pass Bye-law 8; 
and we must remind our readers that if this had 
been carried the board would not only have 
expressed in the name of the whole metropolis 
an approval of the 3 of payment to de- 
nominational schools, but would have deprived 
itself of the power of reversing this decision 
unless by consent of the Education Department; 
a consent which the department in its present 
temper would be sure to refuse. The debates of 
Thursday and Friday showed that if the origi 
motion were carried at all, an issue which we 
believe is considered doubtful, it would certain! 
be at the expense of a very close division, su 
as would be more likely to increase than to 
a agitation amongst the constituency. 

e amendment moved by Mr. Samuel 
Morley, M.P., would have struck out of the 
bye-law all reference to the of fees, 


, pa | 
and would have still left the . pro- 


mised and regulated the remission of fees in 
board schools. As pointed out by Mr. Picton, 
the amendment did not affect to forbid the pay- 
ment of fees; and when cases of \difficulty 
arose, it would be for the other side/to show 
that payment was absolutely n 
fact the amendment did not raise any practical 
a at all; nor yet did it interpose any 
ifficulty in the way of dealing with such ques- 
tions when they arose. It simply announced 
the principle on which we believe the majority 
of the board desire to act — that while anxious 
to utilise existing school accommodation, the 
board cannot bind itself to pay fees in schools 
2 are conducted on denominational prin- 
ciples.” 
nder these circumstances we extremely re- 
t that Mr. Morley did not go to a division. 
© was animated, doubtless, by a animous 
deprecation of the dissidence of Dissent” ; 
and by a desire to throw oil on the troubled 
waters. But oil is not always a desirable com- 
modity; and there are occasions when men 
should have, as the French say, the courage of 
their convictions. We think it was due to the 
constituency of the board that they should know 
precisely how their representatives were divided 
on this question. And therefore we sympathise 
with those members who, as long as they could 
without aimless obstinacy, insisted t the 
amendment should be put. 


We are compelled to admit that the denomi- | 


nationalists in this debate showed much more 


union and much better stra than their 
opponents. For we venture to think that the 
former, while always putting a bold face on the 


matter, had a shrewd suspicion that a division 
on Mr. Morley’s amendment was likely to be 
against them. And while we give them credit 
for a desire to make all comfortable, we think 
that this desire was shown somewhat after the 
fashion of the ‘‘ painless dentistry,” in which 
the patient under the blandishments of laugh- 
ing gas finds himself minus a tooth before he is 
aware of the operation. On the other hand 


In | the board known to be most strenuously 


| 


proper. 
Spectator is profoundly struck by Mr. Few's 
acuteness in remarking that at present only 
two schools are projected by the board in 
the whole of Lambeth, an area of thirty- 
two square miles. But what this tem- 
porary state of things has to do with 
an enunciation of the principle that 
the board ought not permanently to pay 
fees in denominational schools, one would need 
the 8 r’s spectacles to see. Yet it was 
just this confusion of thought which manifestl 
weakened the unsectarian party throughout the 
whole of the debate. They all declared them- 
selves opposed to the principle of the obnoxious 
bye-law; and yet because they were haunted 
by hypothetical cases of difficulty, in which 
they might desire to make temporary exceptions, 
some of the party shrank from formally record- 
ing their opposition to the principle itself. Such 
illogical weak-kneed amiability seems to be the 
easily besetting’ virtue of eminent Noncon- 
formists, whom accident raises into the social 
sunshine which the dominant Church for ever 
enjoys. And the representative position falsely 
attributed to them in the calculations of the 
great Liberal party may, at some future elec- 
tion, turn out to be a fatal mistake. 

The keen tacticians who mask a searching 
glance with sweetest smiles are usually very 
quick to discern the opportunity offered b 
such a state of things as we have described. 
Hence the suggestion and acceptance of the 
‘‘compromise”’ which we mentioned in a note 
last week, and which as finally modified stands 
thus: That Bye-law 8 be withdrawn, and that 
the board resolves that for twelve months from 
the present day the remission or payment of 
fees in public elementary schools shall be made 
exceptionally on proof of urgent temporary 
need, each case being dealt with on its own 
merits, without prejudice to the principles on 
either side, it being understood that such re- 
mission or Lo dg of fees is not to be con- 
sidered as made 
religious subjects.” This spongy resolution, 
which may be squeezed so as to yield almost any 
meaning—this cloud of words dissolving itself in 
sheer platitude—is the wonderful birth of six days’ 
labour by the Educational Parliament of Lon- 
don. There was a keen struggle and a close divi- 
ion rene ees ‘‘shall,” w vagal pute ar 

ro to change into may -(“ paymen 
4 be made, 4) —on which he was defeated 
by three —twenty-two against nineteen. Then 
Dr. Angus, with the best intentions, but with 
singular infelicity, proposed and carried, almost 
by acclamation, the addition of the last words, 
which, be it observed, concede entirely the 
possibility of paying fees to denominational 
schools without paying for the special religious 
instruction. It was precisely those members . 

oppo 
to the new form of religious pene who, 
with the exception, we think, of Professor 
Huxley, protested and voted against this 
lausible but delusive amendment; while, on 
the other hand, it was eagerly welcomed by all 
the denominationalists on the board. And 
little wonder. For it plays the e of the 
latter most effectively. One of the common 
stock arguments of our opponents is that we 
are not asked to pay for the religious teaching ; 
that we are to pay only for the secular instruction, 
and that the former will bethrownin gratuitously. 
Our reply has always been, that where secular 
teaching is given almost entirely in the interest 
of the Church, whose influence it is sought to 
extend, = cannot possibly subsidise the 
school without subsidising the Church as well. 
And now comes good Dr. Angus, and invites us 
to declare that it is quite possible to do the 
one without the other, and that in pa for 
secular teaching in an ultramontane we 
may flatter ourselves that we don’t pay for 
ultramontane doctrine. For ourselves we de- 
cline the flattering unction altogether. Our 
pathies are entirely with Messrs. Picton, 
— and Waugh, in their repudiation of any 
childish disguise of the nature of the 
transaction. In the exceptional cases of 
% urgent temporary need” contemplated by 
the resolution, let hs clearly 22 4 
we are ‘‘ exceptionally” payi r sectarian 
religion, as well as for — K instruction 
5 with a sectarian bias. Otherwise, at 
the end of the twelvemonths we may find it 
hard to give any reason why the excep- 
tion” should not o the rule. 

We are weary of the whole subject; not, 
assuredly, weary of the principles at stake, 
but of the peeyish sectarianism, the petty 


+ slightest change of front? The 


in respect of any instruction in | ecc 


they should now at last succeed in making the 
working classes zealous Churchmen? Do they 
persist in imagining that an offer to teach in 
all national schools the religious dogmas 
may happen to hold, woul 


we 
woo'us to the 
will learn 
better in time. But meanwhile, if we are com- 
pelled to follow up the wretched quibbles and 
petty calculations in which sectarianism in- 
volves the subject, it is from no love of such 
ignoble strife. But while we have on the one 


y | hand the possibility of a grand comprehensive 


national education which shall deepen our 
national unity; and on the other hand, the 
petty schemes for sectarian aggrandisement 
which at once keep down the standard of in- 
struction, and infest us with sectarian bitter 
ness, we cannot and will not mere 
fastidiousness stand aside as neutrals. ae 


But we have good ho We regard 
undecided issue of the 3 le on the London 
the turn of the 


Board as an evidence 0 
tide. In the slack water between flow and 
ebb the sea appears wearied by its efforts, and 
undecided what next to do. So is it with the 
tide of denominationalism, which has rolled over 
so many School Boards, and threatened to sub- 
merge the metropolis itself. But at this height 
it has stopped. The waves are spent, and could 
not top the sturdy embankment raised by Pro- 
fessor Huxley and his allies. Nothing less than 
the — of the original bye-law was 

for the victory of the sects. And its withdrawal, 
however explained by a wordy and windy 
resolution, is, at the least, a check to the 
triumphant march which carricd Liverpool, 
Manchester, and Birmingham. 


THE DEWSBURY SCHOOL BOARD. 


Ir the Government and the Tories—we are 
really sorry to be obliged to bring them into 
conjunction as advocates of the dame politico- 
esiastical policy—think that such a decision 
as that arrived at by the London School Board 


on the denominational fee question will remove | 

all objections to the Education Act of 1870, 

they will find themselves egregiously mistaken. 

What Nonconformists and no small section of 

rty feel in this matter is what 

ow feel as to the violation of the spirit of the 
ndo 


Parliament, t 


bination, they acquiesced in the Education Bill, 
and 8 


know how full it was of n pro- 
visions, all of which tended, di 


ne pas from the national exchequer 

to one clause prohibiting i ion in 

N reli we 2 Ls — a, — and 
another forbi unday- proselytism, 

as admirable — A have been dis- 

posed to exclaim, “‘ What a wonderful solution 

of a complicated problem!“ 

Such may have been the favourable impres- 
sion of the Act created at Dewsbury, a rising 
Yorkshire manufacturing town of 60,000 in- 
habitants, where Liberal opinions so 


decided to 
have a school bo 


Th 
— that they resolutely refused 
minational fees —luckily for the 
the whole of their future work would have 

to sit round a table and subsidise the favoured 
schools out of the rates. The board 
educational census, discovered the 
deficiency, and resolved forthwith 
But they were moving too fast 
report to London an inspe 
from the Educational 
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accommodation, and therefore your intervention will 
be unnecessary. 
To this pretty 8 in its way a masterpiece 
of official effrontery, it was replied that the 
board, as representing the ratepayers, wanted 
undenominational schools under N con- 
trol; but the * intimated that he had 
nothing to do with that, and left them to their 
own devices. The board (says a contemporary) 
has once more memorialised the department to 
give them the power to put up unsectarian 
schools ; but while the Denominationalists are 
helped on with all possible speed, the board is 
left knocking at the door without an answer.“ 
It will thus be seen that the Education De- 
partment, which has so tender a regard for the 
consciences of pauper children who long for 
sectarian education, none for the consciences 
of the great majority of a population of 60,000, 
though in the present instance it would have 
been an expensive luxury—to themselves. Of 
course, the 24 principle, which it was 
one of the primary objects of the Act to get 
into operation, will be a dead letter at 
Dewsbury. So schools will be multiplied, 
but are not likely to be filled. A great 
portion of the money expended may be 
sheer waste—for are we not constantly told that 
the denominational schools are in very many 
places half empty, and that nothing but compul- 
sion—which cannot here be enforced—will fill 
them? And, remember, that though these 
schools are called voluntary,” one-halfthe extra 
building cost, and one-half of their support also, 
comes out of the taxpayer’s pocket, and that 
though the Act forbids the use of elementary 
schools” as a means of filling Sunday- 
schools, every one knows how such a general 
ision, like other most benignant clauses of 
e Education Act, can in spirit be evaded. A 
pulation of 60,000 has elected a School 
—. but all to no purpose. —their „ interven 
tion will be unnecessary.” We would ask those 
% moderate Nonconformists who are somewhat 
iven to rail at their brethren for exaggerating 
e evil tendencies of this Act whether they can 
contemplate this state of things at Dewsbury 
with complacency ? — 
The department assures the Dewsbury people 
that when the sed ‘enlargements of the 
Church, Roman olic, and Wesleyan schools 
are made, there will be a sufficiency of accom- 
tion. Wethought the Act required that 
ilding grants could only be e in cases 
ong “hs Education D ent is satisfied 
district. 


provision is suitable to the wants of the 
In this instance, either the Act is 

grossly violated in its essence by those who are 
panes to it out, or the officials at 
Whitehall know what are the necessities of th 
townsmen of Dewsbury far better than them- 
selves. In the first case, we see the same stro 
ecclesiastical bias as is visible in carrying ou 
the endowed school schemes; in the second, the 
cones exercise of a despotic power which is 
totally alien to British institutions. 

Dewsbury then is reduced educationally to 
2 of a rural parish 2 ane — 
and parson supreme. and they m 
be satisfied with the sectarian schools, or the 
children must go without elementary education 
in any public school. There are thousands of 
such parishes where unsectarian education has 
been kept out by such devices in-order that the 

urch may have full sway, and the public is 
to pay one-third more—that is up to fifty per 
oent.— that they may exclude school boards and 
rate-paying management, though in nine cases 
out of ten there is no competition at all. — 
not many towns are like Dewsbury burden 
with a a school board, mocked 
by the department, and obliged to put up with 
sectarian schools or none at all. But there are 
only some three hundred boroughs which have 
been able to secure school „and in most 
of these our good friends the denominationalists, 
after drawing to the full upon the Exchequer, 
are — upon the rates. Elsewhere—that 
is, in many thousands of pari Government 
have granted additional help in building and 
maintenance, to shut out the school-rate, and 
to ignore compulsion. And this is how a Liberal 
Government, sustained in a great measure by 
Nonconformists, are carrying out what is 


rrying 
ironically called a national system of education ! 


| ‘THE ARBITRATION QUESTION 
IN PARLIAMENT.—MR. COBDEN AND MR. 
ia? HENRY RICHARD. ; 
It is now more than twenty years since Mr. 
Qobden brought forward his motion in Parliament 
in favour of international arbitration (June, 1849), 
a motion which was warmly supported by able 
Lord Richard Grosvenor, Mr. Roebuck, and Mr. 
‘Hobhouse. Although the motion was not carried, 
yet ninety-seven M. P.'s supported Mr, Cobden’s 


Pe ee — 
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speeches from Mr. Milner Gibson, Joseph Hume, 


view by their votes on that occasion, including the 
representatives of most of the principal cities of the 
kingdom. During the debate it was remarked by 
Lord Richard Grosvenor that ‘‘he did not think 
the hon. member for the West Riding (Mr. Cobden) 
proposed anything at all impracticable.” Mr. Roe- 
buck also very appropriately asked, ‘‘ Do we laugh, 
or lament, that Vattel, and Puffendorff, and Grotius 
(the great masters of international law), have no 
influence over the councils of nations? What is 
the proposition of the hon. member but to give their 
principles a force which it is admitted they ought to 
have?” In the interval that has elapsed since that 
debate, the question of international arbitration has 
made great progress. It has, for example, been 
recently applied, with the approbation of all Europe, 
to the settlement of the long pending Alabama and 
other difficulties between Great Britain and 
America, And Her Majesty, in proroguing Par- 
liament this summer, bestowed her marked and 
special praise upon the same great principle, and 
„ rejoiced to have had an opportunity of recom- 
mending it by example.” Hence the time is pecu- 
liarly favourable for the motion of which Mr. 
Richard, the member for Merthyr Tydfil, has given 
notice, viz., To move an address to the Crown, 
early next session, praying that Her Majesty would 
be pleased to direct the Secretary for Foreign Affairs 
to enter into communication with foreign Powers, 
with a view to the establishment of a permanent 
system of international arbitration.” 


MEN AND THINGS IN AMERICA. 
( By a Cosmopolitan. ) 


NORTH AND SOUTH. 

The success of the Northern armies reunited the 
South to the North, but nevertheless the two great 
sections of the American Union are in many respects 
two essentially distinct nations. Political parties 
in the South are as in England divided into Conser- 
vatives and Radicals, while in the North they are 
called Democrats and Republicans. The great 
religious and missionary associations are separately 
organised, North and South. To the majority of 
Northerners the South is a terra incognita, respecting 
which all they know is that it is inhabited by a 
blood-thirsty race of Ku Klux. In fact, I knew 
myself more about the South before I left England 
than the majority of those whom I have met during 
nine months residence in the Northern States. 

That slavery was not the sole cause of the late 
war is proved by the fact that Southerners have 
even more bitterness towards the North than ever 
existed in England. This arises from a variety of 
causes, and principally from the selfish policy of the 
Eastern States, which has always been to enrich 
Northern manufactures by heavy tariffs pressing 
most on the Southern and Western industries. 
Just now the North, flattered by Horace Greeley 
and men of the protectionist school, is in a fool's 
paradise” of delight at its increased wealth and 
manufactures, but the day is coming when 
the men of the South and West will no 
longer allow themselves to be heavily bur- 
dened in order to support the East in luxury. 
Newspaper editors are wise men, but they do not 
know everything, and men of the pronounced 
opinions of Mr. Greeley are generally the last to 
hear the truth. The press, too, has flourished 
under the present system, and{is partly interested 
in it. But in the West the anti-tariff party is 
growing, and if the South does not raise the ques- 
tion it is only because she}is crippled and bound 
hand and foot by the effects of the war. When 
she has recovered therefrom she will speak out 
effectually. It is the object of the North to repre- 
sent the South as hopelessly defeated and thoroughly 
resigned. Defeated the Southerners are, but they 
are not resigned, and they never will be resigned, 
as far as I can judge, until the North is willing to 
legislate for the benefit of the whole Union, and not 
merely for the Eastern section of the Union. Un- 
trammelled by slavery, the South will ere long be- 
come greater and more powerful than she has ever 
been, and Englishmen may well remember that the 
commercial policy of the South is similar to that of 
England. 

During the rebellion the great majority of the 
English people were on the side of the North, and, 
as you know, I was myself a staunch Unionist. 
How have we been repaid for the time, money, and 
sympathy we lavishly expended on the Union 
cause? By the most bitter and unscrupulous 
abuse and misrepresentation on the part of the 

Northern press. I notice that in the Daily News 
for August 14, Mr. Edwin Pears quotes a letter 


from one of the best known and most highly 


— 


accomplished contributors to the Atlantic Monthly,” 
who, speaking of the Alabama Treaty, says: 

The effect over here has been marvellous. Had 
I not seen it I could not have believed in so 
sudden and yet complete a subsidence of the snarl. 
ing, sneering, and detestation of England that I have 
read in the papers ever since I can remember.” 

These words of an American author properly 
characterise the prevalent tone of the Northern press 
towards England. It is ‘‘snarling and sneering.” 
Since the treaty was signed there has been some 
improvement, but I regret to say that even now too 
many. papers take the greatest delight in kicking at 
us. They publish the most rascally canards about 
the Royal family, and to pander to the low Irish 
they exaggerate everything of a disturbing charac- 
ter. The ignorance of English affairs which pre- 


vails in the United States is so great that a Greek 


scholar told me not long ago that our only hope was 
to become a State of the Union! This was said 
soberly and in earnest. To exemplify the gross un- 
fairness of the Northern papers I will mention one 
or two facts: : 

Ist. When the Queen last opened Parliament one 
or two ill-bred fellows—-Frenchmen I believe— 
hissed Her Majesty. The Times, Daily News, and 
other London papers, said the Queen was warmly 
received on this occasion, and lhat those who tried 
to insult Her Majesty had to run away from the in- 
dignation of the crowd. Yet on this side there were 
lots of leaders in which the growing unpopularity 
of the Queen was proved to American minds by the 
simple process of the few hisses being multiplied into 
many. | 

2. The late visit of the Prince of Wales to Dublin 
seems to have been thought by the Nonconformist, 
and the English Press generally, a very successful 
one. Here, however, it has been pronounced a 
complete failure. 


I could give you plenty more illustrations of what 
I complain of, but it is enough to say that the bare 
idea of Royalty in England seems to produce mad 
ness in the Northern mind. No libel on the reigning 
family is too absurd to be published and believed. 
The great majority of Northerners know less about 
the state of public feeling in the old country than 
a Norfolk labourer knows about politics in New 
York. You may judge how much that is! 

As a rule, the English press is very courteous 
and gentlemanly towards our American cousins, I 
do not find the London papers filled with personal 
scandals about President Grant and the State 
Governors. Neither do I see any sympathy for the 
Ku Klux. Iam, therefore, heartily sick of reading 
statements about England which I know to be 
false, and I am tired of the semi-approval which 
Northern editors seem to give tothe Fenian Ku 
Klux in Ireland. I have not hesitated to express 
these views to editors in the United States, and one 
of the most eminent of them lately told me that 
he wished all Englishmen who came here would 
speak out as frankly.” I love my American friends 


too much to say one ungenerous word of them; but 


I am compelled to deliberately declare that a loyal 
Englishman can scarcely take up a Northern news- 
paper without finding something calculated to 
wound his susceptibilities. 

During the Rebellion, as I have said, the English 
people, with the exception of a small 
a minority which, even with the aid of that erratic 
nobleman Lord Wharncliffe, had no influence 
was wholly in favour of the Union. It is, there- 
fore, rather hard for those who, like myself, worked 
heart and soul for the North, to be flippantly told 
by ignorant editors that ‘‘ Englishmen were in 


‘favour of the South all through.” I am also of 


opinion that if, as the Northern Press informs me, 
England has been reduced to a third-rate Power, 
it is not a matter for rejoicing, even among 
Americans. I do not suppose these writers believe 
all they say about England; but, unfortunately, 
their readers do, and hence Northern Americans 
who do not travel or read much are in the densest 
ignorance about our affairs. Perhaps after all, 
when they know so little of the Southern part of 
their own country, we ought not to expect them to 
know much about us. 

The Northerners possess social qualities for which 
I have the highest esteem, and I hope that I shall 
always preserve the friendships I have formed among 
them. They are a fine people, but they are not in- 
fallible, and while they are all that could be desired 
in the treatment of individual Englishmen, they 
have become the victims to attacks of Anglophobia 
which the Alabama Treaty has partially relieved 
but very far from cured. They are not the best 
friends of America who flatter their vices, and this 
Anglophobia is a vice which I hope— 

To be hated needs but to be seen, 
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Every Englishman and Scotchman 1 have met 
since I came to America has exprossed to me dis- 
gust at the things I am condemning, and I would 
venture to suggest to American writers that in deal- 
ing with the citizens of a friendly power it is bad 
policy to glorify treason and sedition against that 
power. In spite of all the favour they receive, the 
traitors against the English Government are the 
very worst class of citizens in the United States, 
and it strikes one that the Union would be all the 
better for an infusion of loyal and law-abiding Eng- 
lishmen. : 

In the South the low-class Irish are few in 
numbers, and hence it is not so common among the 
press to patronise that element. The Southern 
people are not always abusing a form of Govern- 
ment which is dear to the hearts of nine out of ten 
of all Englishmen. Now that slavery has become a 
thing of the past the South has many attractions to 
English settlers which the North docs not possess. 
It is something to live where you are not considered a 
fool for preferring Queen Victoria to Emperor 
Tweed. It is also something to be where you can 
forget for a time the terrible decadence of your 
country! But to those who want to make a new 
home which shall remind them of the old one, the 
South has still greater advantages. The Southerners 
of the upper classes are very like John Bull in their 
appearance, habits, and customs, and they prefer 
English settlers to those of any other description. 
Farms are cheap in Virginia, and the man who 
comes here with 500/. and upwards can at once get 
into a comfortable way of living, and scarcely find 
out that he has left the farming districts of Eng- 
land. The climate is beautiful in the extreme. 
Thousands of consumptives and weakly people who 
are dying by inches in the old country would laugh 
and grow fat in Virginia. 5 

In writing for the Nonconformist, my anxiety is 
to tell you the whole truth, and I am fortified in 
the opinions I have expressed by the experience of 
others. Mr. Hugh Hanna, an Irish gentlemen 
residing near Newry, is at present in Virginia with 
me, and having heard me read this article he has 
told me his three years of travel in the North con- 
firms every statement I have made. Mr. Hanna 
says that throughout his visit he has been deeply 
pained by the course of the Northern press in rela- 
tion to England. Mr. Hanna is one of the great 
majority of Irishmen who condemn Fenianism and 
Ribbonism as much as a Yankee does the Ku Klux. 


He was, therefore, not at all gratified by the 


honours paid to convicted felons by the municipality 
of New York and the United States House of Re- 
presentatives. What a row there would have been 
if the House of Commons had similarly acted to- 
wards Mason and Slidell! It will perhaps do our 
Northern friends good to try and see themselves as 
others see them. 

Mr. Hanna, who is the father of Mr. John Henry 
Hanna (of the Irish Presbyterian Church), of Cor- 
rinare, Pointz Pass, County Armagh, for all the 
reasons I have stated and others of his own, is 
strongly of opinion that English and North of Ire- 
land men would be more comfortable in Virginia 
than in any part of the North or West. After 
carefully investigating the resources of the Old Do- 
minion, Mr. Hanna believes that here, if anywhere, 
moderate capital and careful management will 
afford a safe and | profitable result. 


THE LONDON SCHOOL BOARD. 


PAYMENT OF FEES IN DENOMINATIONAL SCHOOLS, 

The board reassembled on Wednesday afternoon 
at three o’clock. Mr. Reed, M. P., occupied the 
chair in the place of Lord Lawrence, who met with 
a slight accident on the previous evening on leaving 
the board, having slipped down. 

The discussion in the 8th bye-law was then re- 


If any parent, whose child is or has been 
or who ed wi 


Tothis Mr. Morey, M. P., had moved as anamend- 
ment: 


in the case of any other ponte elementary school will pay“; 
and, also, all the words from the word board in line twelve 
to the end of the bye-law. 


After much debate, Mr. W. II. Surru, M. P., pro- 
posed as a compromise the adoption of the follow- 
ing resolution: 


That bye-law 8 be withdrawn, and that the board do resolve 
that the of payment of fees in public clementary 
schools be made exceptionally in cases where there was proof 
of urgent and temparary necessity, ench case to be dealt with 
on its own merits without prejudice to the principles insisted 
on upon either side. 


Mr. Mor.eky assented to the withdrawal of his 
amendment in favour of Mr. Smith’s resolution, to 


which Dr. Angus proposed to add as a rider — 


And on the understanding that the payment of fees is not 
pars respect of any instruction in denominational religious 

When the subject, was resumed on Wednesday 
Sir Francts Lycert suggested that the amendment 
of Mr. Morley should at once be put to the vote if 
the board did not agree to the withdrawal of it. A 
long discussion followed as to this; point, and Mr. 
Mor ey, M. P., said at length that he agreed to the 
withdrawal of his amendment for the sake of har- 
mony. (Cheers.) He could see in that withdrawal 
the means of each side keeping its position, and what 
he looked upon as of greater importance, a means by 
which the board could get to work. (Hear.) If 
the amendment proposed by Mr. Smith was 
to, there would be a tacit understanding that the 
members did not enter into a controversy, and that 
there would be some little payment of fees during 
the time the board was in a transition state. Some 
members objected to paying anything to the educa- 
tion of children in denominational schools ; but he 
was no party to this extreme feeling. (Cheers.) 
There were at present no board schools, and as he 
was anxious to get the children to school, what 
other course was to be adopted than to make use 
of the existing schools as far as possible? He held 
tenaciously to his opinion against payments for de- 
nominational teaching, but he was willing to merge 
his opinions under the present great pressure of 
circumstances. (Hear.) He did not attach much 
importance to the words may or shall, but 
he thought, if the change were made, it would be 
a graceful concession on the other side. | 

A very long conversational discussion followed, 
and it was at length agreed to give up Mr. Morley’s 
amendment. 

Mr. W. H. Surrn, M. P., then formally proposed 
his amendment, and he warned the board that by 
still losing time before setting to work it was losin 
the confidence of the metropolis and exposing itse 
to the odium of the country. 

Mr. MacGrecor seconded the amendment. The 
board had, he said, dealt with 500 indigent children, 
in placing them in industrial schools, and if the 
board had discussed the character of those schools 
to which the children had been sent the question 
would have still been . (Hear, hear.) Last week 
the deputations hold the board that schools which 
were out of the board’s control should not be sup- 
ported out of the rates; but at the present time the 
the board was paying for Roman Catholic schools, 
and others, with the tenets of which members would 
be far from ing. The board had heard the 
deputations which attended, but there were 
the silent deputations which were outside appealing 
8 A eee children in the gutters, 
(Hear. 

Mr. Alderman Cotton warned the board that by 
paying these fees it would be creating vested in- 
terests, and the board would at once sink by this 
act to the minimum of usefulness, for it would be 
no more than a body to collect rates to pay to de- 
nominational schools. Thus the payment of these 
fees- would tend to cover the ground with denomi- 
national schools, and these, he said, would be 
pointed at as being an evidence that board schools 
were 
Mr. Herwortnu Drxon described the amendment 
‘proposed by Smith as an olive-branch, and said he 
acceptel it as such. 

Canon CROMWELL said that Alderman Cotton no 
doubt knew the danger of giving birth to ‘‘ vested 
rights,” and knew this as a member of the London 
Corporation. (Laughter.) There was no force in 
the argument in regard to the Pe of fees, for 
the money was paid on behalf of the parent and 
not to the denominations, and the denomination 
would be no gainers by the payments. Then, too, 
he could assure Mr. Cotton that many of the deno- 
minational schools would not care to have the 
children or the money of the board, for parents who 
could pay would prefer to send their children to 
schools where there would be no admixture of the 
children from the streets, and this would be found 
when the board schools were started. (Hear, hear.) 
Then any paymenté made to the schools would not 
be for religious teachi 
secular teaching, and therefore there could be no 
well-founded conscientious objection on the score 
of paying for d tical institution. | 

Mr. Lucrarr declared that the amount of fees to 
be paid would be found to be a very small question. 
(Hear.) Some few would doubtless require 
the fees paid for them ; but the board would go into 
all the circumstances of each case, and where it was 
found that a working man could not pay the fees 
because he had spent his money in drink, the board 
would not pay, and it would be a means of showing 
working men—and rr the Roman Catholics, 
+ ae ta good deal of money in debauchery— 


2 pay théir fees. 

The Rev. Canon MILLER declared that there 
r that public opinion was en- 
tirely with the side on which he should vote—that 


in any way, but only for 


of getting to work. 


- 


in favour of theamendment. The opponents of the 
payment of these fees said, in effect and in fact, 
that they would rather children should remain in 
the gutter than that a few pence should be paid to 
denominational schools. (No, no, and Hear, hear.“) 
Where could the children go if there were no board 
schools built and no other schools in existence but 
denominational schools? (Hear, hear.) This was, 
then, a fact, and upon those who opposed the pay- 
ment of fees must rest the onus of leaving these 
children to add to our drunken and criminal popu- 
lation. (Hear, hear.) This was a fair subject for 
such a compromise as had becu proposed, and the 
adoption of this would give the board an 1 

e entered his emphatic pro- 
test against the descriptions given in the course of 
this debate of dogmatic teaching, and he concluded 
a long and earncst 2 by imploring the Non- 
conformists to consider whether the points under 
dispute were worthy of the fight they were making. 

Mr. FREEMAN supported the change of the word 
„may for “shall.” and maintained that the 
amendment would have the strength of the objec- 
tionable bye-law. He declared that if the board 
did this the vestries would object to pay the 
28 of the board, and then the board would 

ave to appoint its own collectors and collect the 
rate at the point of the bayonet. (Great laughter. 

Mrs. ANDERSON supported the amendment, an 
expressed her opinion, founded upon a wide expe- 
rience of the poorest class, that a very few pounds 
would cover all the payments. 

Mr. Hutcuins, in regard to the Roman Catholic 
schools, said that no part of the money from the 
public funds went to pay for doctrinal teaching, 
and, in point of fact, the public money did not pay 
the cost of the secular teaching. He agreed that 
the public money should only be given with great 
discrimination, for he held that indiscriminate pay- 
ments tended to pauperise people; but he declared 
it would be impossible to put the compulsory clause 
in force without it was made possible for fees to be 

id in denominational schools, He declared that 
if the board agreed not to pay the fees in = case, 
and a Catholic parent were convicted under the com- 

ulsion clause, the case should be carried into 
higher courts. On the part of the Roman Catho- 
lics, he said that no Roman Catholic children would 
enter the board school, and the Roman Catholic 
schools would be thrown open to the indigent poor. 
Regarding the words may and shall,“ he said 
if any such change were pressed he would sooner go 
to a division on the main question. 

Mr. TRESIDDER addressed the board in favour of 
pont — 25 % may being substituted for the word 
éé 8 IL . 

The Rev. Jonx Ropaers then replied, and said 
it was with extreme happiness that he officiated at 
the funeral of the proposed eighth bye-law. He 
then proceeded to discuss the amendment in a lively 
good-tempered manner, and maintained that keep- 
ing in the word shall” would give the resolution 
a greater force than the law, and he would pledge 
that his side would adjudicate every case on 
merits if may were substituted for shall.” 

The division for or against the amendment pro- 
posed by Mr. Surrn was then taken. Several 
members did not vote. The result was 28 for the 
amendment and 7 against. 

The amendment was then put as a substantive 
motion, and Mr. GREEN proposed as an amendment 
the substitution of the word may for shall. 
The + oberg was — and — st gs for the 
amendment 19 against 22, so that t roposed 
change was lost, and the word stood shall” 

Dr. Axdus then p his rider to the motion. 
The Rev. Dr. Rida seconded the rider. Sub- 
sequently the discussion was adjourned. 


——— 


On Thursday Lord Lawrence was again able to 


reside. 
' On the debate being resumed, Mr. Surru, M. P., 
said he had given the p amendment or rider 
of Dr. Angus full consideration, and he would 


accept it if an alteration were made. He suggested 
that the rider should run, 

It being understood that such remission or payment of foes 
is not to be considered as made in respect of any instruction 
in religious subjects a 


The Rev. Dr. Axdus said he would accept the 
form suggested by Mr. Smith. Being u to 
withdraw it, he said that without any such rider as 
that suggested he would not assent to the com- 
promise, for he could not consent to the 9 
of denominational teaching. Eventually a division 
was taken, and the resolution with the amended 
rider was carried, there being for it twenty-two and 
against it six. Many members did not vote, having 
‘* paired with others who were absent. 
fe the amended resolution being put as a sub- 
stantive motion, Mr. CRossMAN pi a further 
amendment,—namely, the insertion of the words 
„for twelve months from the present date.“ He 
spoke of the necessity for limiting and defining the 
time during which the rule s be in operation. 
The Rev. Dr. Barry seconded the proposal, 
which was to nem. con, 
On the whole resolution being put as thus amended 
and added to, it was agreed to unanimously. 
oe Rev. J. RopGzrs proposed the third bye- 
W, 
The school may be selected by the parents of the child. 
‘ Ms. 222 ecconded —. motion. The Rev. 

A. Pictox W as unnecessary 
and as out of . Under this a parent could 
choose a school the fees of which were higher than 
the board would agree to pay. The bye-law was 
unanimously rejected. 
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The Rev. J. Ropgers then proposed bye-law 4, 
which would now stand as three :— 

The time during which every such child is required to attend 
school is the whole time for which the school selected shall be 
opened for the instruction of children, not being less than 
twenty-five hours a week, except on Sundays, and except, 
also, that nothing herein coatained shall prevent the with- 
drawal of any child from any religious observance or instruc- 
tion in religious subjects, or shall require any child to at- 
tend school on any day exclusively set apart for religious 
2— by the religious body to which his parents be- 
ong. 

Mr. LAroxk seconded the motion, which was 
agreed to, with the words prefixed, ‘‘ except as in 
hereafter provided.” 


The Rev. J. RopGEers then proposed bye-law 5 
(now 4) :— 

1) Achild of not less than ten years of age, who has ob- 
tained from one of Her Majesty’s inspectors a certificate that 
he has reached the fifth standard of the Government Code for 
the time being, shall be ren gio pel exempt from obligation to 
attend school, and (2) a child of not less thanten years of age 
who shows, to the satisfaction of the board, that he is bene- 
ficially and necessarily at work for the maintenance of himself 
or his parent, shall be exempt from the obligation to attend 
school during the whole time for which the school shall be 
opened as aforesaid, but every such child is required to attend 
school for at least ten hours in every week in which the school 
is opened as aforesaid, and in computing for the purpose of 
this section the time during which a child has attended an 
school, there shall not be included any time during which 
such child has attended either—(a) in excess of three hours 
at any one time or in excess of five hours on auy one day, or 
(b) on Sundays. 


Mr. TaprumM seconded the motion. 


The Rev. Canon CRoMWELL proposed the adop- 
tion of the word ‘‘fourth” for ‘ fifth,” and that 
the words from ‘‘shall be altogether” in (1) down 
to ‘‘or his parent ” (2) should be struck out, those 
words inclusive. He pointed out that this was to 
meet the case of children who were in employ, and 
would not necessitate their attending school until 
thirteen years of age, if they passed the fourth 
standard. Mr. Smiru, M. P., urged that the board 
should not make it imperative that all children 
should attend school until thirteen years of age, as 
would be the case if Canon b amendment 
were accepted. Miss Davixs said it would be well 
to give children who had obtained some book learn- 
ing the liberty to go to work before they were thir- 
teen. This was especially necessary in the case of 
girls, whose instruction in house work ought to 
commence before they reached the age of thirteen. 
After a long debate, the division was taken on 
Canon Cromwell’s amendment. There were eight 
for the amendment and nineteen against it. The 
amendment was thus lost. 

Mr. Buxton then proposed an amendment of the 
word ‘‘fourth” for fifth,“ as a plied to Section 1 
of the proposed bye-law. Mr. K. H. CVURRIE said 


the fourth standard would give a good standard, 


and when a boy had attained to it he might be 
allowed to leave school. A division gave twenty- 
six against the amendment and six for it. 


Mr. MacGrecor then proposed that the words 
%a standard and equivalent to” should come after 
the word ‘‘reached,” and that before the words 
„the fifth standard in Section 1, the words the 
year 1871” should stand in place of the words ‘‘ the 
time being,” making the sentence read a standard 
equivalent to the fifth standard,” and having a date 
in the other part. This was carried, and the bye- 
law as thus amended was agreed to. 

The Rev. J. RopGERsS ‘abd this Education Depart- 
ment had suggested that a bye-law should here 
come in to the following effect :— 

Provided always that if and whenever either of these bye- 
laws 4 and 5 (3 and 4) shall be contrary to or inconsistent 
with the re tions affecting any child subject thereto con- 
tained in any Act for regulating the education of children 
employed in labour, the said regulations shall prevail, and 
these bye-laws shall affect such child only to such extent as 
they are consistent with regulations. 

He proposed this, and it was carried. 

The same gentleman then proposed bye-law 6 :— 

In addition to the excuses for non-attendance mentioned in 
the Act, it shall be a reasonable excuse for the non-attendance 
of a child at school that there is no public elementary school 
open which such child can attend within one mile, measured 
2 * to the nearest road, from the residence of such 

The Rev. J. Ropcers then stated that the next 
proposed bye-law (No. 7) did not meet the approval 
of the Edueation Department, who considered it 
too inquisitorial. (The bye-law gave the officer 
power to demand full information regarding the 
age of the child not attending a school, and as to 
the cause of non-attendance.) He moved its rejec- 
tion. This was agreed to. He was then about to 
propose the much-disputed eighth, which came in 
order, and he then passed, amid some laughter, to 
the ninth :— 

Every parent who shall not observe, or shall neglect or 
violate these bye-laws, or any of them, shall upon conviction 
be bang, to u penalty not exceeding 68., incl costs, for 
each onence, 

This was carried unanimously, and ended the bye- 
aws. 

On the motion of Mr. TabruM, the preamble was 
struck out altogether. 

Mr. Green then made some personal explana- 
tions, which he considered due to Mr. Smithies, 
regarding the accuracy of figures mentioned in the 
debate. He had found Mr. Smithies was correct in 
his statement. 

Mr. SMITHIES gave notice that he would move at 
the next meeting that steps should be taken for 
opening rooms for the evening instruction of lads. 
(Hear. ) 

Mr. Situ, M. P., gave notice that he would move 
a resolution empowering a committee to enter upon 
the temporary occupancy of buildings for schools 
during the time that sites were being obtained and 
schools built. 

The beard then adjourned until Wednesday 
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COUNTRY SCHOOL BOARDS. 


St. Tuomas, EXETER.— The school board of St. 
Thomas, Exeter, have adopted, with but one dis- 
sentient, a motion proposed by Miss Temple, sister 
to the Bishop of Exeter, providing that a chapter, 
or part of a chapter, shall be read in the elementary 
school every morning, and explained by teachers in 
a manner suitable to the ages and capacities of the 
children, always provided that such explanations 
are — in accordance with the letter and spirit of 
the Elementary Education Act, sec. 14. 

NorwicH.—The school board of this city dis- 
cussed on Wednesday the following provision :— 
That in the schools provided by the board the 
Bible shall be read, and there shall be given such 
explanation and such instruction therefrom as are 
suited to the capacities of children.” An amend- 
ment was proposed“ That after the word there- 
from’ the words ‘in the principles of morality and 
religion’ should be added. is amendment was 
lost by eight to four, and the consideration of the 
general question was adjourned. 

CARMARTHEN. —Inthis town the attempt tothwart 
the efforts of the committee to transfer the Lancas- 
terian Schools to the school board has been unsuc- 
cessful. It is the only instauce we know of where 
the clergy and the managers of opposition schools 
have tried through the instrumentality of the small 
accidental and complimentary subscribers to a 
school to prevent that school being transferred to a 
school board. By an overwhelming majority in 
favour of the transfer the subscribers to the Lan- 
casterian Schools expressed their opinfon of this 
piece of clerical coolness ; while 207 voted for the 
transfer, only fifty-one voted against it, and the 
claim of the minority to interfere in so important a 
crisis and to create the turmoil and bitterness which 
the contest has engendered, will be estimated by 
the fact that the total sum contributed by that 
minority annually towards the support of the schools 
is only about one-tenth of the whole annual sub- 
scriptions. The ridiculous effrontery of the proceed- 
ing will be perceptible when it is stated that two of 
the gentlemen who supported the transfer sub- 
seribed more towards the schools than the fifty-one 
who voted against it put together. The great pro- 
fession of honesty the opponents of the transfer set 
up for themselves receiving an appropriate comment 
in the fact that their most prominent layman was 
the first man who subscribed with the avowed pur. 
pose of being enabled to vote against the transfer, 
and he is not the only new subscriber who voted o 
the same side.—South Wales Press. | 

SwANSEA.—The question of the payment of de- 
nominational school fees came before the Swansea 
School Board on Friday last. In considering the 
bye-laws the compulsory principle was adopted by 
seven to four votes. The fifth bye-law proposed 
that the fees of indigent children should be remitted 
only ‘‘in the case of aschool provided by the board.” 
The chairman stated that the clerk had received 
over thirty memorials from different chapels in the 
neighbourhood against the remitting of fees to de- 
nominational schools. The memorials set forth nine 
objections to the payment of denominational fees. 
Mr. G. B. Brock in an able speech moved the 
adoption of the fifth bye-law, and expressed his 
surprise that the twenty-fifth clause ever found its 
way intothe Education Act. The Rev. T. Thomas 
seconded the motion. The Rev. E. B. Squire spoke 
against the motion, and moved as an amendment, that 
another bye-law, granting the remission of fees to 
denominational schools, be inserted in place of the 
one proposed. Mr. Caddy (Roman Catholic) seconded 
the amendment. Mr. Alderman Phillips ,in support- 
ing the original bye-law, said that Mr. Squire had 
told them that there was not a child in his school 
that did not pay the school fees, and if that was the 
case, why on earth had all this been brought 
forward, to bring denominational schools into the 
question. Mr. Ellery, in supporting the motion, 
said that the Bible would be read and explained in 
a manner that would not be denominational, and 
would be the means of doing the children much 
good, Capt. Wm. Thomas said he sympathised 
with Mr. Squire and Mr. Caddy, but believed the 
evil they alluded to would be more imaginary than 
real, and that there would be greater efforts put 
forth by the churches to teach their children religion. 
On being put to the vote the amendment 
was lost by four to seven, and thé original motion 
was then carried. The rest of the bye-laws were 
then passed without much opposition, Mr. Squire 
refusing, however, to vote, and giving notice that he 
and three others (Messrs. Bath ,Caddy, and Davies, 
would accompany the bye-laws to London with a 
strong protest. In commenting on this decision the 
South Wales Press says: The Swansea Board has 
done itself honour by taking the lead in Wales in 
refusing to apply the rate to the support of denomi- 
—. schools. The example thus set by the re- 
presentative organ of so important and intelligent 
a community as the mentee borough of Swansea 
will certainly be widely followed. e tone of the 
debate was creditable to all parties. The vicar 
(Mr. Squire), whose great educational services and 
experience gave weight to his words, not only argued 
his case with much logical acumen, but in a manner 
every way worthy the Christian minister and gentle- 
man. 


School Boarps AND DENOMINATIONAL FEEs.— 


The school boards of the following towns have de- 
clined to provide for the payment of fees in deno- 
minatio schools: — Swansea, South Shields, 
Derby, High Wycombe, Southampton, Portsmouth, 
West Bromwich, Walsall, Dudley, Llanrug (Car- 
narvonshire), Wednesbury, Kidderminster, Dews- 
bury, and Allerton, 


| 


— — 


THE STATUE OF ROBERT HALL AT 
LEICESTER. 


From the Leicester Chronicle.) 


On Thursday afternoon the ceremony of un- 
veiling ” this work of art, raised in honour of one of 
the greatest men ever identified with this town, 
was witnessed by a large concourse of persons. 
The day was fine, though not bright, and as favour- 
able as could have been expected or desired for the 
occasion. On the temporary platform, in front of 
the covered stage, stood an assembly composed of 
our townsmen and townswomen of various parties 
and denominations, Conservatives and Liberals, 
Churchmen and Dissenters. In the group were 
also some descendants of the illustrious divine, and 
visitors from a distance, and old inhabitants who 
recollect him as he walked the streets, and who re- 
tain a vivid remembrance of his bearing and of the 
veneration with which he was regarded by all per- 
sons of discernment and intelligence. 


On the motion of Ald. Toller, seconded by Ald. 
Steverison, the Mayor (John Stafford, Esq), was 
called on to preside, and he then invited the Rev. 
J. P. Mursell to deliver the address of inaugu- 
ration. Mr. Mursell, who has now worthily worn 
the mantle of his predecessor for nearly fifty years, 
and who himself is the connecting link between 
Robert Hall and the present generation, then 
delivered the following eloquent and impressive 
oration :— : 


We are met to-day, Mr. Mayor and gentlemen, to 
perfect a cherished design, much too loug delayed, of 
erecting a monument in this ancient borough to one 
who, during a residence of eighteen years within its 

recincts, enriched its social circles, and shed a lasting 
ustre on its name. 

It has been the practice of civilised and advanced 
peoples, in every age, to gather up the sentiment of 
admiration diffused through society towards men of 
distinguished attributes and of merited renown, and to 
assign to it a local habitation and a visible shrine :—a 
practice that commends itself to enlightened judgment 
and elevated taste. It is, in fact, the homage that 
cultivated nature delights to pay to those high priests 
who, in their several departments, have worthily 
ministered at her altars. 

in the intercourse of society, we not unfrequently 
hear the designative phrase, That's a remarkable 
man — one, that, is to say, distinguished from the 
crowd. But the late Robert Hall stood alone in un- 
assumed but solitary grandeur. In him, those attri- 
butes which, in the order of an infinitely wise Provi- 
dence, are usually distributed, were beautifully and 
marvellously combined, The higher and the attendant 
faculties and properties of our common nature dwelt 
with him, as in a stately temple ; while they were de- 
voutly consecrated to the service of God and to the 
best interests of men. Well might a celebrated divine 
—the late Rev. Wm. Jay, of Bath—in placing a funeral 
wreath on the bier of his dep contemporary, 
announced from his pulpit, as a text, the language of 
8 ancient prophet, Howl, fir-tree, the cedar is 
allen.” 


As a preacher and Christian orator, he whom we 
seek to honour was confessedly unrivalled. His dis- 
courses were always thoughtful, beautiful, and impres- 
sive, and deeply imbued with evangelic life; while, on 
special occasions, he would show himself at home amidst. 
the profoundest depths of thought, or with seeming un- 
consciousness conduct his hearers to dazzling heights, 
from which they might catch glimpses as of horses and 
chariots of fire. His published discourses on Modern 
Infidelity, on The Duties Proper to the Present 
Crisis,” on The Death of the Princess Charlotte, and 
on the demise of the venerable Dr. Ryland, might be 
cited in support of this position. 

John Foster, the celebrated essayist, in a sketch of 
Mr. Hall’s character as a preacher, speaking of men of 
advanced ju nt, piety, and taste, who were familiar 
with his mi , says :—‘* By such persons, its loss is 
reflected on with a sentiment peculiar to the event— 
never experienced before, nor to be ex in —7 
future instance. An animating influence that pervaded, 
and enlarged, and raised their minds, is extinct. While 
ready to give due honour to all valuable preachers, and 
knewing that the lights of religious instruction will still 
shine with useful lustre, and new ones continually arise, 
they involuntarily and pensively turn to look at the last 
fading colours in the distance where the great luminary 


has set.” 

Whilst few men paid more respect to elevated station 
and distinguished rank—especially when these were ac- 
companied by the virtues that should adorn them—Mr. 
Hall was wont to listen to the sigh of the destitute, and 
to turn his footsteps to the habitations of woe. He 
seemed to have contracted none of that heartlessness 
which too frequently encrusts us in passing through the 
chilling atmosphere of life. When the ear h him, 
it blessed him; when the eye saw him, it gave witness 
to him; because he delivered the poor that cried, and 
him that had none to help him.” 

Honoured and favoured with the acquaintance and 
friendship of Mr. Hall in the earlier stages of my public _ 


life, I contemplate him in musing review with mirgled © © 


emotions of delight and awe. The mists of intervening 
ears have mellowed, but not obscured, those radiant 
ours, A social morning spent with him in his happier 
moods, was a rich intellectual treat and seemed like a 
transient approach, under his guidance, to the precincts 
of the invisible and the abiding. I bear testimony, sir, 
before this assembly and beneath these heavens, that 
not only no wiser, but that a holier man has seldom 
consecrated these sublunary scenes. 
As a shield from the icion of grandiloquence and 


extra , let me fo my position by testimony 
that indifference cannot weaken nor malice contravene 
or misconstrue. ‘‘ Mr. Hall,” says the celebrated Dr. 


Parr, the late learned vicar of Warwick, “like Bishop 
Taylor, has the eloquence of an orator, the fancy of u 
the acuteness of a schoolman, the profundity of a 
philosopher, and the piety of a saint.“ 
Though a man of profound erudition and of life-long 
research, his active mind disported itself in the regions 
of polite literature, whether of his own or of foreign 
climes, while he watched with admiring interest the ex- 
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panding range of science. The penetrating judgment, 
the chastened imagination, the Attie wit, the withering 
sarcasm that distinguished his critical writings, indicate 
at once the versatility of his powers and the purity and 
breadth of his sympathies. In defending the celebrated 
Dr. Priestley from an unwarrantable attack on his 
cherished principles and his public course, he writes, in 
his treatise on ‘‘ Christianity consistent with the Love of 
Freedom,” The religious tenets of Dr. Priestley seem 
to me erroneous in the extreme ; but I should be sorry 
to suffer any difference of sentiment to diminish my 
sensibility to virtue, or my admiration of genius, From 
him the poisoned arrow will fall pointless. His en- 
lightened and active mind, his unwearied assiduity, the 
extent of his researches, the light he has poured into 
almost every department of science, will be the admira- 
tion of that period, when the greater part of those who 
have favoured, or those who have opposed him, will be 
alike forgotten. Distinguished merit will ever rise 
superior to oppression, and will draw lustre from re- 
proach. The vapours which gather round the rising 
sun, and follow it in its course, seldom fail at the 
close of it to form a magnificent theatre for its 
reception, and to invest with variegated tints, aud with 
on effulgence, the luminary which they cannot 
ide.” 

While he was a Nonconformist alike by lineal descent 
and froin deliberate conviction, Mr. Hall was impervious 
to the blighting spirit of bigotry. No man was better 
acquainted with, or held in higher esteem, the great 
thinkers, the distinguished writers, or the saintly virtues 
that had adorned the English Church. From many 
distinguished Episcopalians who were contemporary 
with him, he received a measure of courteous attention 
and homage which he knew how to appreciate and was 
ever prompt to repay. In proof of the generous and 
Catholic spirit that animated him, I need only point to 
his admiration of a gentleman who, his contemporary 
in Leicester, was one of the brightest lumin:ries of his 
day. In a speech delivered at the annual meeting of 
the Leicester Auxiliary Bible Society, on The cha. 
racter of the late Rev. Thos. Robinson, vicar of St. 
Mary's, Leicester,” he says, It is with a melancholy 
satisfaction I rise to express my approbation of the 
sentiments contained in the resolution just read. It 
would, in my opinion, have been unnatural to usher 
our annual report into the world, without noticing that 
-solemn and affecting dispensation which has deprived 
this society, this town, and this county, of its principal 
ornament. We are weakened this day by the falling 
of a pious and a great man in Israel. In the formation 
of this society our incomparable friend had a principal 
share; and through every stage he gave it an un- 
remitted attention, and watched over its interests with a 

arental solicitude. The idea of instituting an auxi- 

lary society in Leicester was no sooner suggested to 
him than it engaged his most cordial good wishes; he 
lent to its support the vigour of his masculine under- 
standing, the energies of his capacious heart ; and to 
him, beyond any other individual, it is indebted for the 
patronage and maturity it has attained. He was, 
indeed, the father of this institution. But of what in- 
stitution, formed for the promotion of the temporal and 
eg or welfare of mankind in this place was, he not 
the father? We can look nowhere, throughout this 
large and populous town, without perceiving the vestiges 
of his unwearied solicitude for the advancement of the 
happiness of his fellow-creatures. He has inscribed his 
history in the numerous charitable and religious foun- 
dations which owe their existence or prosperity to his 
influence. Our gaols, our hospitals, our schools, our 
churches, are replete with monuments of his worth, and 
with the effects of his energetic benevolence.” 

A plain edifice, situated in Harvey-lane, was the 
scene of Mr. Hall’s ministerial labours during his resi- 
dence in that town, towards which peers, jurists, and 
men of highest distinction, were wont, as inclination 
prompted and opportunity offered, to direct their steps ; 
while ministering spirits might have lingered in their 
flight to listen to the elevated and fervid eloquence that 
issued from his lips. 

For eighteen years he formed the acknowledged centre 
of a distinguished body of Nonconforming divines in 
this midland region, among whom were the Revs, An- 
drew Fuller and Thos. Toller, of Kettering, movin 
among them witu that beautiful simplicity, combine 
with unaffected dignity, that lent an unspeakable charm 
to his demeanour. He faithfully served his Divine 
Master in this town and its vicinity during his too limited 
sojourn, and whon he withdrew, to use his own language 
n relation to another, ‘‘It was as though J/e had let 
fall a star from His right hand, and the whole hemi- 

sphere was darkened by his loss,” 

When it is borne in mind that this celebrated man 
was from his earliest years the victim of sufferings which, 
through a long life, occasionally rose to such a height 
as tp toss him as on billows of agony, it partakes of the 
marvellous that he should have ardently prosecuted his 
severe and unbroken studies, A res | without inter- 
ruption the sacred duties of his office, and filled the 
church with his praises and society with his fame. Sir 
Edward Bulwer Lytton, in his work, The Caxtons,” 
makes graceful allusion to this fact as a triumphant in- 
stance of the dominion of mind over the mere instincts 
of our common nature. 

While, in the spirit of enlightened veneration, the 
opposite of superstitious adulation, we render to day our 
united tribute to the memory of departed greatness and 
pre-eminent official worth, we will cherish the confident 
assurance that the Divine Head of the Church will 
vouchsaſo to His people an unbroken'succession of devout 
and efficient servants, who, faithful to the sacred trust 
committed to them, shall, amidst the ravages of death, 
the decay of empires, and the solemn transit of genera- 
tions, hold out with steady hand, amidst surroundin 
mist and gloom, that unadulterated ‘‘ Word of the Lu 
which liveth and abideth for ever.” 

Unless profound thought, rendered clear to ordinary 
minds, and clothed in a classic and fascinating garb, be 
destined to lose, amid social apathy and decline, its 
woute | sway, the writings of Robert Hall will be read 
and studied when monuments, however appropriate, of 
marble or of granite, shall have crumbled into dust. 
Upwards of forty years have passed since the celebrated 
man whose memory we meet to honour to-day was re- 
moved from our midst. If the splendid faculties, the 
mysterious yearnings, and the manifold graces that dis- 
tinguished and adorned him, have all been quenched in 
death, where is the philosophy of our proceeding, and 
where the solution of the inquiry of perplexed genera- 


ment to his memory. 


a % Wherefore hast Thou made all men in vain ?” 
0 


The spirit shall return to Him 
ve the heavenly spar 


When thou thyself art dark ! 

No! it shall live again and shine 
In bliss unknown to beams of thine, 

By Him recall’d to breath 
Who Nae rN led captivity, 

Who robb’d the grave of victory, 
And took the sting from death ! 

This tribute to departed genius and worth, though 
long delayed, was projec during the mayoralty 
among us of John Baines, Esq., who, with his successor, 
George Stevenson, Esq., rendered cheerful ang very 
efficient aid, both in their public and private position, 
while the list of contributors represents all shades of 
opinion, both religious and political, throughout Her 

ajesty’s British realm. We rejoice in our perfected 
intention to-day. while we cannot but congratulate the 
sculptor, John Birnie Philip, Esq., on the completion 
of the exquisite work of art we see before us. That a 
gentleman, Mr. Mayor, who never saw the original, and 
who had nothing to guide him but hints from the few 
who had, and from existing but most imperfect resem- 
blances, should have succeeded in giving us the beautiful 
and commanding statue which has just been unveiled, 
cannot fail to add to his already high a and 
might well command our congratulatory thanks. 


At the close of the address (which was received 
with deep interest and profound attention), the 


statue was unveiled, and there were frequent 
bursts of admiration. 


The figure is in white marble, and may be described 
as of colossal size. The attitude is remarkably effec- 
tive; representing the preacher with right arm elevated, 
with countenance alive with animation, with open eye, 
and the left hand holding the Word” down by the 
side (one finger being inserted in its pages), a gown be- 
ing thrown over the left shoulder ; showing the man as 
he was when, in the full tide of his eloquence, the rapt 
congregation sometimes rose to catch every syllable he 
let fall from lips which seemed to be touched by direct 
inspiration, 

Mr. Joun. Barnes (chairman of the Memorial 
Committee) then stood forward and, in a few well- 
chosen words, asked the Mayor to accept the statue 
on behalf of the town, especially congratulating 
Mr. Mursell on being spared to witness the happy 
attainment of his long cherished hope, which was 
mainly owing to his zeal and perseverance. 


The Mayor then said, on behalf of the people of 
Leicester, he accepted that very beautiful work of 
art, a memorial to the late Robert Hall. (Applause. ) 
It was very proper that Robert Hall, having been 
born in Leicester, and having laboured in Leicester, 
his memorial statue should be placed in Leicester. 
Mr. Mursell had so a L effectively pour- 
trayed Mr. Hall's character, that he would not mar 
the effect by attempting any observations of his 
own beyond this— that he hoped the pers of Lei- 
cester would not fail to cherish-and protect that 
memorial, (Loud applause. ) 


The Rev. J. P. Mursrit moved, and Mr. 
WARREN (son-in-law of Robert Hall) seconded a 
vote of thanks to the Mayor for presiding, which 
was carried by acclamation, and briefly acknow- 
ledged. a 
Shortly after three o’clock a large number of 
Iadies and gentlemen who had been present at the 
unveili of the statue, assembled in the Masonic 
Hall, Halford-street, to partake of a cold collation. 
The chair was occupied by the Mayor (J. Stafford, 
Esq.), who was supported on the right by Alder- 
man J. Baines, Rev. C. Berry, Rev. R. 3 and 
Alderman R. Harris, and on the left by W. R. 
Warren, e of the late Robert Hall), 
John Birnie Philip, Esq. (sculptor), Rev. Dr. Hay- 
croft, the Rev. J. P. Mursell, and Ald. G. Toller. 
There were also present the daughter and several 
grandchildren of the late Robert 


At the conclusion of the repast, the SECRETARY 
(Mr. J. Burton) read a letter of apology for non- 
attendance from the Bishop of Peterborough, who, 
he said, had subscribed a liberal sum towards the 
erection of the memorial. Letters were also read 
from Mr. Tritton, of London, Mr. Justice Lush, and 
from Mr. Justice Mellor, the last-named of whom 
said, relative to Robert Hall— 

I still vividly recollect the impression which his 
‘‘sublime and hallowed eloquence” produced upon me 
when a yery young man, at Leicester. 

I can truly say that I have never, in the pulpit, or 
in the Senate, or at the bar, heard anything which has 
— me to doubt that he was the greatest orator of his 
time, 

I think that Leicester has done itself credit in raising 
such a testimonial to the memory of its most distin- 
guished ornament. 

Mr. W. R. WARREN (of Bristol) then addressed 
the meeti He said he had known Mr. Hall for 
a number of years. His first recollection of him 
commenced when he (the r) was four years 
of age only. He knew that Mr. Hall was connected 
with Leicester for many years, and he felt grateful 
to the happy thought which first suggested a monu- 
He believed that the Rev. 
J. P. Mursell was the father of that thought, and 
was pleased that he, with other gentlemen, had 
carried it out in so admirable a manner. In the 
name of the family, he thanked Mr. Mursell, and 
each individual member of the committee, and those 
who had subscribed for the erection of so beautiful 
a statue to the memory of Mr. Hall, and he must 
not f that their thanks were also due to Mr. 
Birnie Philip, for the artistic manner in which he 
had carried out the task entrusted to him. 

The Rev. Tuomas ToLLER (Kettering) said that 
there never was a human being for whom his father 
cherished a more warm affection and a more pro- 


— 


found—he might almost say idolatrous—reve- 
rence, than for Robert Hall. He had a personal 
acquaintance—if he might presume to call it an 
acquaintance—with that great man fot about thitty 
years of his life. Mr. Hall first came to Kettering 
about the year 1802, when he (Mr. Toller) was 
between six and seven years old, and such was Mr. 
Hall’s genius at the time, that he, — 98 was, 
sat with his mouth open while listening to his words 
when in conversation with his father, and he recol- 
lected that he was, in consequence of the attention 
he paid to them, allowed to sit up a little later 
than usual on such occasions. There was a power 
in Mr. Hall’s voice, when pes that completely 
fixed and transported him, he was ous of 
no other presence than his. Mr. Hall bd hi 
wife at Kettering. The figure on the pedestal in 
De Montfort-square was exactly the Robert Hall 
| his recollection of him represented him to be. The 
work having been executed, however, by a person 
who never saw Robert Hall, and who only had 
pictures to guide him, was certainly a wonder. 


The Rev. C. Berry said he came to Leicester in 
1803, and made the acquaintance of Mr. Hall. who 
was minister of Harvey-lane Chapel. The impres- 
sion Mr. Hall made in the town was very 0 
Mr. Berry then related several amutzing in ta 
connected with the ministry of the late Robert 
Hall in this town, and afterwards said he had come 
there that day to show respect to his memory. Mr. 
Hall was a great and good man, and he felt a high 
admiration for him. 

The Rev. Dr. Haycrort said he had not had the 
advantage which had fallen to the lot of the gentle- 
men who had preceded him of having made a per- 
sonal acquaintance with Mr. Hall. He had, how- 
ever, lived eighteen years in the midst of the con- 
ee gm to which Mr. Hall ministered during the 

t four years of his life, but he took to that 
ministry nineteen years after the learned divine had 
gone to his eternal rest. He had heard constant 
remarks made with regard to his purely Christian 
character and wondrous oratorical powers, and 
could bear testimony to the deep impression Mr. 
Hall had left on the minds of the people of Bristol. 
He congratulated the committee on the success 
which had attended their exertions during the past 
three years to erect a monument worthy of the 
memory of the late Robert Hall; and likewise the 
sculptor for the manner in which the work had been 
performed, He had heard criticisms that day from 
the lips of those who had seen and known Mr. Hall, 
and they all agreed that it was an excellent repre- 
sentation of him. He must, in addition, congratu- 
late Mr. Mursell—whose idea the statue was—for 
his indefatigable industry in collecting the 32 
tions, and to him he considered the town was 
indebted for the only true work of art it 4 
Robert Hall was not a man of whom Lei r alone 
might be proud ; he jwas a Christian, catholic, and 
large-hearted man, and had exerted his influence 
for good in other places. (Applause.). 

The Rev. R. Haruxy said he rejoiced exceedingly 
that the work Mr. Mursell had engaged in so 
heartily had that day been brought to a successful 
termination, and he personally tendered to him his 
most hearty thanks for the energy and wis- 
dom he had displayed in carrying out the work. 
In the statue which had been unveiled that 
day, Leicester had shown that her merchants and 
tradesmen knew how to estimate wei of 
mind as well as that of metal, and that was 
not wanting in patriotism in the placing of pride in 
great men. 5 

At the request of the Mayor, Mr. CHRSror nan 


BassETT then read an extract 2 from a minute 
book of .the Baptist Church, esi, of entries 
made by the father of the late Robert Hall respect- 


ing the aptitude of his son for the ministry. 


Mr. G. TolLER hoped he might be allowed to 
congratulate Mr. Mursell on the accomplish- 
ment of what had been, for a long time, his 
most ardent hope. With regard to the a as 

tion of Ro Hall 


to whether or not the repu 
would live, no answer was required from those 


who knew him; but to those who did not, he 

would advise them to estimate genius by what 

r 

were able to approve the p ions 

from a noble aad 6 antic mind, so long as the 

beauties of English literature should be retained, 

80 a! would Robert Hall’s memory continue to 

live, (Applause. ) 

Mr. Mar il Mr Burto be, ~ BF 

to Mr. Murse Burton 

Mayor, brought the proceedings to a close, b b 
— —— n — 


Surrey Cnar zt Poruran Lecrures. — The 
winter course of Monday night lectures on 
Monday evening, when the Rev. Newman gave 
a narrative of a recent tour to the Highlands. A 
concert of sacred music was announced for next 
Monday evening. Lectures on various subjects will 
be delivered during the winter, Admission is free. 
As in former years, there was a large attendance of 
working men. | 


AMENDMENT OF THE Licence LAws.—We under- 
stand that a conference on the measure prepared 


by the National Association for Promoting A - 
ment in the Laws relating to the Liquor ‘ 


and to be laid ex 
session, will be held at the rooms of the Social 
Science Association on the 2lst and 22nd of the 
present month, at which several members of Parlia- 


ment and other eminent have signified their 
intention of being . 


ore Parliament 1 
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Titernture. 


— a 
M. TAINE’S ENGLISH LITERATURE.* 


M. Taine has secured a world-wide reputa- 
tion, and he deserves it. He is certainly a 
cosmepolitan in his literary tastes, and is read 
to celebrate the best wherever he findsit. And 
his rare literary grace gives to his productions a 


decided charm, even when in respect to matter | 


we are compelled to re him as somewhat of 
an adapter. Hehas done much for France in 
recommending the best results of certain phases 
of German thinking, which on their own 
account would hardly have met with a very 
wide reception there. He has skilfully popu- 
larised one side of Hegel’s teaching, that is, the 
itivistic side, and has applied it most 
ppily to the phenomena of art and literary 
production, giving what is decidedly one of the 
most remarkable series of works which have 
for a long time appeared in France. His book, 
‘* L’Intelligence,” and his Philosophy of Art,“ 
enunciated his great scheme of thought; and 
his later works, Art in Italy,” and the 
History of the Renaissance,“ skilfully 
apply it. 
tated briefly, his doctrine is that to a proper 
understanding of the art of a period, the whole 
3 in its manners and its customs, must 
studied. Everything that approaches to 
being classical, in the sense of truly expressing 
the chennateniotion of the age that produced it, 
is a sort of necessary development, Certain 
soils and certain atmospheres grow flowers of 
certain hue and odour better than others; and, 
re to M. Taine, it is not otherwise with 
the highest products of the human mind. 
Dante’s Divine Comedy was the natural and 
necessary outcome of the waning chivalry, all 
gone to sentiment and conceit, and the tense 
struggle of modiswval theological ideas against 
the rising lights of modern science, which so 
deeply marked that era. Had it not been for 
this conflict, which so powerfully penetrated 
the deeper spirit of the time, Dante could not 
have written with the refined mysticism, the 
sentiment, the theological fervour, and the 
bitter personal feeling that he did. So with 
Shakespeare: he was the product of a high- 
flowering time in English life, when men still 
loved the open air, everything natural, grand, 
and picturesque, and rested satisfied with. what 
was as yet only a half-artificial appeal to the 
sensations, as in the theatre. Tennyson is the 
true representative of a self-conscious but over- 
trained, high-strung age, that dislikes the 
baldly and plainly sensuous, which the Shake- 
spearean men 80 frankly loved, but returns 
to it when it is slightly shrouded in a veil of 
sentiment. As he would say, we see this in the 
excessive sensuousness of colour, in the 
fastidious care as to phrase, and the over- 
elaboration which sometimes combine to give 
to Tennyson’s poetry an air as though the per- 
sistent, patient polish had rubbed away the 
original markings of the natural grain. So M. 
Taine would speak of representative men, and 
in ey ee to each the high honour of a 
classic, he would in effect reduce him to a place 
in a class of higher natural-history-specimens. 
According to im, ‘‘ Circonstances regnantes” 
are everything. He says clearly, As there is 
„that in physical temperature which, by its 
„variations, determines the appearance of this 
„or that species of plants, so in the moral 
temperature there is something that, by its 
variations, determines the appearance of this 
or that species of art.“ With him, therefore, 
works of art confessedly range by families in 
the museum or the library, precisely as plants 
in an herbarium, or animals in a museum; and 
the same system of analysis that we apply to 
the one can be applied to the other — 4 we 
may seek out what is the work of art in general, 
as we seek out what is a plant or animal in 
general. 

It is thus clear that M. Taine is material 
rather than spiritual in his views. He does not 
cry out about the soul and its triumphs over the 
circumstances in which it is cast. Man can 
only work through circumstances and with 
them. This successful working in its last and 
N phase is art. Consequently, in order to 
get so much as a satisfactory starting point, M. 

aine has to thoroughly study the social life of 
any period of whose art he undertakes to treat. 
Hence all his books are as much studies of social 
38 as disquisitions on art; and as he 

as a fine 238 manner, and a well- 
educated eye, v ive to foibles and weak- 
nesses, no less to stirring pictures and 
see his works are the furthest ible 
from being dry and abstract. He gives sketches 
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J | critic of art, 


of the time. He revels in characteristic sayings. 
He indicates the leading points of the costume, 
and finds them charged with significance; for he 
believes they are the legitimate result of long- 
working causes. Nothing is trivial with him; 
for if he notices it at all, he does so only because 
he has detected in it some real historical signi- 
ficance. He is, in one word, the historical 
r excellence, and well deserves the 
title. English readers have recently had the 
chance of making his acquaintance in the 
columns of the Daily News, which has made us 
its debtor by publishing his latest work, ‘‘ Notes 
‘‘in England,“ which, wonderfully vigorous 
and full of insight as they are, very often read 
like careful personal verifications of what he 
had learned in the protracted study through 
which he went preparatory to writing his valu- 
able work, The History of English Litera- 
ture,“ the first volume now being before us in 
English dress—which, we must confess, M. 
Van Laun has made to fit it wonderfully well. 
This work is not merely a history of English 
Literature, as would be commonly understood in 
England. It is a thorough study of English 
history and English development. M. Taine 
does not content himself with a glance at Bede, 
the Venerable, and devote a word or two to 
Langdale; he begins with a consideration of 
the leading elements in the Saxon and Norman 
character—the two main currents which, joining 


_timeously, produced the English type. And he 


33 s vividly the peculiarities of the social 
ife of each, dwelling only on what is striking, 
piquant, really illustrative. The indication 
which he gives of the line which lay between 
the German and the Latin genius, for example, 
is very forcible. 


‘‘The strorg German imagination, in which glowing 
and obscure visions suddenly meet and violently clash, 
was in contrast with the reasoning spirit, in which 
ideas gather and are develo in a regular order; 80 
that if the barbarian in his classical essays, retained any 
part of his primitive instincts, he succeeded only in 
producing a 1 and frightful monster. One of 
them, Adhelm, a relative of King Ina, who sang on the 
town bri profane and sacred hymns alternately, 
too much imbued with Saxon „simply to imitate 
the antique models, adorned his Latin prose and verse 
with all the English magnificence. You might com- 
pare him to a barbarian who seizes the flute from the 
skilled hands of a player of Augustus’ Court, in 
order to blow on it with inflated lungs, as if it were the 
bellowing horn of an aurochs. The sober speech of the 
Roman orators and senators becomes in his hands full 
of 3 and incoherent images; he heaps up 
his colours, and gives vent to the extraordinary and 
unintelligible nonsense of the later Skalds — in 
short he is a Latinised Skald, dragging in- 
to his new tongue the ornaments of Scandinavian 
poetry, such as alliteration, by dint of which he con- 

tes in one of his epistles fifteen consecutive words 
all beginning with the same letter, and, in order to 
make up his fifteen, he introduces a barbarous Grecism 
amongst the Latin words. Alcuin, in the dialogues which 
he made for the son of Charlemagne, uses like formulas 
tho little poetic and trite phrases which abound in the 
national poetry.“ 

And then take this incisive contrast of the 
Saxon and Norman character :— 


„The Saxons ‘ate and drank the whole night. You 
„* have seen them struggling much, and leaping 
and singing with shouts of laughter and noisy joy. In 
the morning they crowded behind their palisades, the 
dense masses of their heavy infantry, and with battle 
axe hung round their neck awaited the attack. The 
wary Normans weighed the chances of heaven and hell, 
and tried to enlist upon their side. Robert Wace. 
* me > is no ean 33 by 

imagination than they were by warlike inspira- 
— ; and on the eve of the battle his mind is as prosaic 
and clear as theirs. Tho same spirit showed in the 
battle. They were for the most bowmen and horse- 
men, well skilled, nimble and clever. Taillefer, the 
Jongleur, who asked for the honour of striking the first 
blow, went singing, like a true French volunteer, per- 
forming tricks all the while. Having arrived before 
the English, he cast his lance three times in the air, 
then his sword, and caught them again by the handle ; 
and Harold’s clumsy foot soldiers, who only knew how 
to cleave coats of mail by blows from their battle-axes, 
‘were astonished, saying to one another that it was 
magic.’ As for William, among a score of prudent and 
cunning actions he performed two well-calculated ones, 
which in this sore embarrassment brought him safe out 
of his difficulties. He ordered his archers to shoot into 
the air ; the arrows wounded many of the Saxons in the 
face, and one of them 1 Harold in the eye. After 
this, he simulated flight ; the Saxons, intoxicated with 
joy and wrath, quitted their entrenchments, and ex- 
re the knights. During 
he remainder of the contest they only o a stand by 
smal! oe fight with fury, and end by being 
slaugh . The strong, mettlesome, brutal race threw 
themselves on the enemy like a savage bull; the dextrous 
Norman hunters wounded them, subdued, and drove 
them under the yoke.” 


And so M. Taine proceeds to prepare the way 
for a criticism of individual authors. Eve 
anecdote, trait, and<Gustom is viewed wi 
direct reference to a final result on literature; 
— ween he 2 ces 3 Pere it 4 * — 

e light, graceful, pre ease of one of these 
Norman knights of whom he so fitly speaks :— 

**Chaucer,” he writes, is like a jeweller with his 
hands full; pearl and ng diamonds 

ruby roses, all that 


and common agates, b jeta 
and imagination had been able to r and 


history 
fashioa 1 centuries in the East, in France, 
in Wales, in Provence, in Italy, all that had rolled his 


| way, clashed together, broken or polished by the stream 


of centuries, and by the great jumble of human 
memory; he holds in his hand, arranges it, composes 
therefrom a long, sparkling ornament, with twenty pen- 
dants, a thousand facets, which by its splendour, 
varieties, and contrasts, may attract and satisfy the 
eyes of those most for amusement and novelty, 
He does more. The universal outburst of unchecked 
curiosity demands a more refined enjoyment ; reverie 
and phantasy alone can satisfy it; not profound and 
— . antasy as we find it in Shak re, nor 
impassioned and meditated reverie as we find it in 
Dante, but the reverie and phantasy of the eyes, ears, 
eS ae 5 which in as * architecture, 

or singularity, wonders, a challenges, 
victories gained over what is nene awd probable, and 
which are satisfied only with what is dense and dazzling. 
. Amid this exuberancy of mind, amid these re- 
fined cravings, and the insatiable exaltation of imagina- 
tion and sense, there was the passion of love, wate | 
combining all, was developed in excess, and dis layed 
in short, the sickly charm, the fundamental and fatal 
exaggeration, which are the characteristics of the age, 
and which, later, the Spanish civilisation exhibits both 
in its power and its decay. . To such exquisite 
delicacies love, as with Petrarch, had carried poetry; 
by refinement, even, as with Petrarch, it is lost now 
and then in its wit, conceits, clenches. But a marked 
characteristic at once separates it from Petrarch. 
Chaucer, if over-excited, is also graceful, polished, full 
of light banter, half mockeries, fine sensual gaiety, 
somewhat py, as the French always paint love. 
He follows his true masters, and is himself an elegant 
— facile, every ready to smile, r Page | 
pleasures, a disciple of the Roman de la and 
much less Italian than French. The bent of French 
character makes of love not a passion, but a gay feast, 
tastefully arranged, in which the service ia elegant, the 
food exyuisite, the silver brilliant, the two guests in 
full dress, in good humour, quick to anticipate and 
please each other, knowing how to keep up the gaiety, 
and when to part. In ucer, without doubt, this 
— — worldly view runs side by side with the 
sentimental element. If Troilus is a 11 
his uncle Pandarus is a lively rascal, who vofunteers for 
a singular service with amusing urgency, and carries it 
out carefully, gratuitously, thoroughly. In these petty 
attempts Chaucer re him as far as possible, 
and is not shocked. On the contrary, he makes fun out 
of it. At the critical moment, with transparent hypo- 
0 oy he shelters himself under his character as 
author.“ 


And as we should expect from the principles 
on which M. Taine proceeds, Chaucer’s coarse- 
ness is not reprebated anyway. The coarseness 
was but the accompaniment of the conditions of 
the time; and as it lives to us historically in 
Chaucer, it is neither to be exulted over nor re- 
probated. It exists to us scientifically; and is 
a fact to study, just as is any other frank coarse 
product of nature. We can hardly bring our- 
selves to view it wholly in this light; but we 
need not just now cross swords with M. Taine. 
His book is a remarkable association of fine 
insights, rich and faithful ccntrasts, and yet it 
occasionally lacks unity. For all that, his 
strictures on the dramatists that were contem- 
porary with and succeeded Shak are ex- 
cellent; and not less his characterisations of 
the Court poets of the early Stuart era. Of 
Shakespeare and Milton he is, of course, 
enamoured; but he discriminates and yet does 
strict justice. 

Thus he writes of the love of uerade 
which marked the pagan renaissance in England 
in the time of Henry VIII. :— 

Folly it may have been, but poetry likewise. There 
was something moré than puppyism in this masquerade 
of splendid costume. The 2 of inner sentiment 
found this issue, as also in drama and 
an artistic spirit which induced it. ere was an in- 
credible outgrowth of living forms from their brains. 
They acted like their engravers, who ore us in their 
frontispieces a prodigality of fruits, flowers, active 
2 animals, gods, and pour out and confuse the 
whole treasure of rature in every corner of their paper. 
They must enjoy the beautiful ; they would be happy 
through their eyes ; they perceive in consequence natu. 
rally the relief and en of forms. From the acces- 
sion of Henry VIII. to the death of James I., we find 
nothing but tournaments, processions, public entries, 
and mas juerades. 


In future volumes, M. Taine criticises some 
authors even of our own day—such as Tenny- 
son, Carlyle, Dickens, and J. 8. Mill. When 
these appear in translation, it is not impos ible 
that we may return to the subject. It is an 
interesting and important one, and hardly a 
safer or a more lively guide could be found than 
M. Taine, or one who can more thoroughly 
enliven the road by apt reflection and clever 
re} „We have spoken of M. Taine’s 
indebtedness to Hegel. He sometimes 
nearly in Hegel’s tone. We could almost fancy 
we are reading the eran. Mey History, when 


try. It was 


we come on such passages as the following, more 
especially in the fatter portion where he 
of the family :— 


Let the reader consider a few of the great creations 
of intelligence in India, Scandinavia, Persia, Rome 
Greece, and he will see that, throughout, art is a 
of philosophy made sensible—re a poem taken for 
truo philosophy—a religion dried up and reduced to 
simple ideas. There is, therefore, at the core of each 
of a. clement-— the concegiios 
of the world and its principles—and, if they 

themselves, it is each combines with the 


common, a. distinct element; now the er of abstrac- 
tion, and 2 the power to personify and to believe, 
and finally the power to nify aud not believe. Let 


us now take the two chief works of human association, 
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the family and the State. What forms the State but a 


. sentiment of obedience, by which the many unite to 
render the authority of a chief? And what forms the 


family but the sentiment of obedience, by which wife 
and children act under the direction of a father and 
husband? The family ts a natural state, primitive and 
restrained, as the State ts an artificial family, ulterior 
and expanded ; and amongst the differences arising from 
the number, origin, and condition of its members, we 
discover in the small society, as in the great, a like 
disposition of the fundamental intelligence which assimt- 

and unites them. Now, suppose that this element 
receives from circumstance, race, or epoch, certain 
special marks, it is clear that all the groups into which 
it enters will be modified proportionately.’ 

Here it almost appears, indeed, as if M. Taine, | 
following the lead of Hegel, somewhat contradicts 
what he has said elsewhere. That, however, is 
only an incidental matter. What we most 
appreciate in M. Taine is his careful regard to 
facts; his determination only through facts to 
reach the spirit, so as the better to make it 
throw light back on unexplained phenomena; 
and the subtle gracefulness and naiveté with 
which he always conveys his thoughts. In 
these qualifications he is a true Frenchman. 
He is a thinker, but he is never obscure; and, 
whilst he can speculate, he never becomes 
abstract. It is the concrete that he loves; and 
he moves along amid perplexing facts with a 
ge decision and clearness which amply testify 

x ee perceptions, and his supreme powers 
of method and arrangement. 


BRIEF NOTICES. 


The Biblical Museum : a Collection of Notes, Explana- 
tory, Homiletic, and Illustrative, on the Holy Scriptures, 
especially designed for the Use of Ministers, Bible Students, 
aad Sunday-school teachers. By JAMES COMPER GRay, 
Author of ‘‘ Topics for Teachers,” &c. Vol. I. contain- 
ing the Gospels according to Matthew and Mark, 
(Elliot Stock.) Mr. Gray has been indefatigable in his 
efforts to further the great object of effective Sunday- 
school teaching. His “ Topics for Teachers” was a capi- 
tal idea, weil wrought out, and we have recommended 
it as it appeared. The present is exactly of the same 
class of work, calculated;to be very helpful to parents 
and teachers. Not only have commentaries and notes 
been carefully studied, and the results put in compactest 
of phrase ; but illustrative anecdote and incident have 
been brought together from varied quarters—from 
history, from travels, and often from travels, and often 
from the Talmud poetry. Under the 23rd and 24th 
verses of the 5th of Matthew, which deals with the 
manner in which to deal when our brother has offended 
us, we find the following apt historical incident :— 

“George the Fourth wishing to take the Sacrament, 
sent for the Bishop of Winchester to administer it. 
The messenger having loitered by the way, a con- 
siderable time e before the bishop arrived, and 
some irritation bad been manifested by the King. On 
the arrival of the prelate, his delay was complained of, 
and its cause explained. His Majesty immediately 
rang his bell, and commanded the attendance of the 
messenger. On his entering the room, the Kin 
— tein 2 and dismissed him from his 
service. Having done this, he addressed the bishop 
thus :—‘ Now, my lord, if you 1 we will proceed. 
His lordship, with great mildness, but at the same 
time great firmness, refused to administer the Sacra - 
ment whilst any irritation or av towards a fellow- 
creature remained in the mind of His Majesty, who, 
suddenly collecting himself, said, ‘My lord. you are 
right,’ and then sent for the offending party, whose 
forgiveness and restoration to favour he pronounced in 
terms of great kindness and consideration.” 

British Heroes and Worthies. With Portraits. (The 
Religious Tract Society.) This would have been a 
valuable book, even supposing it had not been so taste- 
fully got up as it is. Nothing can give a better impres- 
sion of historic characters than good poriraits. Photo- 
graphy as applied to pictures has been proven so 
successful that it has almost revolutionised book-illus- 
tration, compelling copyists to be faithful and zealous 
in catching minute lines and markings. The portraits 
in this volume are carefully done, being strong and ex- 
pressive for the most part. The idea is a result of the 
National Portrait Exhibition—one of the most useful 


directions in which the art-impulse of the country has 


recently flowed. ‘‘ A large proportion of the pictures ex- 
‘‘hibited had never been engraved, and the personal 
t appearance of those whom they represented was un- 
‘‘known to the general public. It was thought 
desirable, therefore, to select some of the most in 

te teresting from among the Heroes and Worthies thus 


* delineated, and to produce their portraits with 


% scrupulous fidelity. In many cases, the portraits are 
% now engraved for the first time.” There are portraits 
of Wycliffe, Latimer, Knox, George Buchanan, Lady 
Jane Grey (the solitary representative of the other sex), 
John Foxe, the martyrologist, Sir Philip Sydney, Sir 


Walter Raleigh, John Pym, Hampden, Lord Falkland, 


John Milton, Andrew Marvell, Richard Baxter, John 
Owen, Jeremy Taylor, Bishop Ken, Sir Matthew Hale, 
and Sir Christopher Wren. The biographic sketches 
are done with tact and knowledge, and form at once 
very pleasant and instructive reading, being chiefly 
written by Dr. Stoughton and Mr. Demaus. We should 
not omit to say that the portraits of Milton and Knox 
strike us as being exceptionally fine. 

Hardy Flowers: Descriptions of Upwards of Thirteen 
Hundred of the most Ornamental Species, and Direc- 


tions for their Arrangement, Culture, de. By W. | 


Rostnson ELLIs, F. L. S., Author of “Alpine Flowers 
for English Readers,” xo. (F. Warne and Co.) This 
is a very compact book, and is pretty well exhaustive 
within its limits. There can be no doubt about the care 
with which it has been executed, the glossary 
and indices alone proving that. First of all the 
flowers are arranged alphabetically by their scientific 
names, the common English names being enclosed in 
brackets ; then the flowers are classified according to 
their colours, an index is given to the natural order of 
the plants, and an almost exhaustive glossary of terms. 
“It is an everyday occurrence,” says Mr. Ellis, to 
ge plants placed in positions where there is no possi- 
‘bility of their surviving but for a very short time. 
“Therefore, at the risk of being a little monotonous at 
“‘times, the culture and suitable positions for every 
“‘gpecies are given. This portion of the work is the 
‘result of my own observations of the plants in nearly 
all public and private gardens of these islands where a 
good collection is grown, and of their habitats in a 
‘wild state, both on the continent of Europe and 
America. By far the greater number of the plants 
have been described from personal knowledge of them 
“in a living state.” The chapter on the culture of 
Hardy Flowers is specially interesting, and abounds 
in useful hints to amateur gardeners. To give an idea 
of the style of entry in this book we extract the follow- 
ing :— 

** Clematis Calycina (Winter Clematis)—C. Balearica. 
—A very elegant hardy climber, attaining a height of 
twelve feet or more. J’lowers, cream colour, about two 
inches across, very numerous, growing in pairs from 
the axils of the many-jointed stems, and appearing, in 
mild districts, through the winter and spring. Leaves, 
trifoliate, stalked, in partial whorls at the joints of the 
stem; leaflets variously lobed. Island of Minorca. 
Bowers, trellises, elambering over rough shrubs and 
22 and also on rough rock work. Division, cuttings 
or 5 


The amount of pure enjoyment which can be got out 
of a sedulous cultivation of flower s is only fully known 
to those who judiciously give up their spare time to it ; 
and to such Mr. Robinson Ellis's work will be almost in- 
valuable. . 


Noble Love and other Poems. By Corin Rak- Brown. 
(London: William Skeffington.) There is nothing in 
this volume to make us think that Mr. Rae-Brown will 
ever make a poet. The verses seem, from the absence 
of roughnesses in them, to have been the result of care 
and labour ; but the result is worth very little. There 
is no great nobility of sentiment even in the principal poem; 
the hero of Noble Love, is a very ordinary mortal, 
and his self-abnegation is not without a certain histrionic 
self-consciousness. Insome other verses, where the author 
does not aim so high, his failure is not so manifest ; 
but even in these verses there is no such exaltation in 
style or sagacity of insight as to command for them the 
name of good poetry. The following verses are a speci- 
men :— 

40 IDOLS. 


6% O would I were a child again 
And my sole delight a toy— 
Such never could look or speak unkind, 
But for ever yield me joy ! 


The hopes of the world are false and vain, 
Its hearts are hollow and cold, 

And the cruel blight of some cherisht love 
A story too often told. 


The idols we raise are swept away 
old Time's resistless flow, 
While the broken heart of bereavement sinks 
To the deepest depths of woe. 


And rest there is none for tae weary life 
Except where the willows wave 

No certain peace, no calm repose, 
But low in the silent grave.” 

The Tubernacle and its Priests and Services, Deseribed 
and Considered in Relation to Christ and fis 
Church. With Diagrams, Views, and Woodcuts. By 
WIIIAM Brown. (Oliphant and Co.) The best idea 
we ourselves ever received of the Jewish Temple and 
Tabernacle was from little models made by an invalid, 
who relieved the monotony of wearisome and painful 


‘days in constructing them out of coloured cardboards, 


It was his delight to gather attentive lookers and 
listeners ; but most of all he loved the younger folks. 
An appreciative regard for his models from a boy or girl 
often no doubt took the sting out of repeated throbs of 
pain. Mr. Brown is apparently an enthusiast like our 
friend, we hope only barring the sickness. He has 
made a very careful study of the Tabernacle, its priests 
and services; has made models to test proportions ; and 
has lost sight of no point or fact in connection with the 
subject. Occasionally he gives expression toa rather 
strong dissent from the opinions or expressions of 
others ; but generally he is too concerned with his main 
topic to go into bye-ways. We can recommend his book 
to those who wish an exhaustive account ; and though 
it was, of course, impossible for Mr. Brown to set down 
his models before us, he has done the next best thing 
—he has got engravings done—which are mostly good, 
though in one or two cases we must say they somewhat 
lack the refinement which might easily have been given 
to them in the drawing. We are not sure that we fully 
agree with all that Mr. Brown says by way of laying a 
Christian lesson on the details of the Tabernacle ; but his 
good intention cannot be doubted ; and certainly the 
class of young Scotch people to which the lectures were 
originally delivered must have been largely benefited. 


Unily in Variety. A Series of Arguments based on 
the Divine Workmanship in our Planet, the Constitution 
of the Human Mind, and the Inspired History of Reli- 
gion. By GORE WARBURTON WELDON, M. A., Trinity 
College, Cambridge, Vicar of St. Saviour's, Upper 
Chelsea. (London: Bell and Daldy.) A handsomely 
printed volume, with an excellent title, but a most dis- 
appointing text. There is abundant pretentiousness in 
Mr. Weldon ; any one not reading his pages, but merely 
glancing at them, would suppose that he had a wide 
acquaintance with science and keen historical insight ; 
in reality, the most ordinary pulpiteer is equal to him, 
if not superior, in these respects. He affects also eleva- 
tion of literary style, but to read as he punctuates 
would be an outrage on good sense. Let our readers 
make the experiment with this sentence, taken by us’ 
as the first on which our eye falls: Here are mon of 
% every ago, caste, and character, separated by conti- 
% nents, and centuries, having no earthly connexion, or, 
e communication whatever, submitting to their own 
„local, and limited superiors, but, knowing absolutely 
nothing of a universal authority which should press 
e them into plausible, and superficial smeothness.” The 
object of the author in his treatise is good—our regret 
is that it is so miserably set forth. 0 

The Works of St. Augustine. The City of God. 
Translated by the Rev. Marcus Dops, M.A. In two 
volumes. (Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark.) The Messrs, 
Clark seem bent on adding to the obligations under 
which they have already laid English theological 
students. They intend adding to their Aute-Niessan 

„Library a selection from the theological works of 
St. Augustine, and appropriately begin the series 
with his greatest work, The City of God. 
The book appears in two handsome volumes, 
under the careful editership of the Rev. Marous 
Dods, who introduces the translation with a brief his- 
torical preface, narrating the circumstances which led 
to the writing of the book and pointing out the purpose 
of St. Augustine in it. Such translations as this, in good 
readable English, are of a double value. They are use- 
ful to the students of the originals, inasmuch as every 
translation is to some extent of the nature of a com- 
mentary, the translator's interpretation of a passage 
always appearing in his translation of it. They are also 
very useful as putting the English reader in possession 
of the precious things which else would only belong to 
the learned. 

Sunday Half Hours. In Fifty-two Chapters, with 
Illustrations on every page. (Sangster and Co.) This 
is a beautiful Sunday book for children for a very few 
shillings, yet filled with good art throughout. And no 
wonder, for it is the work of the Rev. Richard Henry 
Smith. It treats of both sacred and secular history, 
and does not restrict itself to Jewish experiences. The 
letter-press between the engravings is also a work of 
art, and will assist the preacher, whether ‘mother, 
elder sister, or Sunday-school teacher, in holding forth 
appropriately on the topic suggested by the engraving. 
We wish it the wide ciraulation its marvellously low 
price and intrinsic excellence deserve. It will ſo m a 
first-rate prize in Sunday schools. We ought to add 
that some even of the vignettes are better, both in 
design and execution, than will be found in the ordi- 

illustrated gift-books for the young; and that 
— of the engravings are from German originals 
which have never yet appeared in England. 

A History of the Christian Councils, from. the Original 
Documents, to the Close of the Council of Nicau, A.D. 
$25. By CHARLES JosePH HeEFELE, D. D., Bishop of 
Rottenburg, formerly Professor of Theology in the Uni- 
versity of Tübingen. Translated from the German and 
edited by WILLIAM R. CLAnk, M.A. Oxon, Prebendary 
of Wells and Vicar of Taunton. (Edinburgh: T. and 
T. Clark.) Dr. Hefele is well known as perhaps the 
most learned of German historians of the sub-Apostolic | 
and ante-Nicwan periods, This is an excellent book for 
students of ecclesiastical history. Asa work of reference 
it will of course take its place on the shelves of theo- 
logical libraries. It will be equally valuable to those 
beginning the study of church history ; for it is well 
furnished with references to authorities and the councils 
are an excellent centre from which to branch out inta 
the general field of church history. Dr. Hefele’s book 
is here well put before the English reader. 

Songs of Gladness, with Tunes Original and Selected. 
(Sunday School Union.) Simple hymns for the children, 
judiciously selected, with music, which is very suitable, 
Several of the original tunes strike us as being sweet 
and beautiful; and we must not be deemed 
if we single out Mr. Darnton’s ‘‘ Rest” and “Sweet 
4 Hallelujahs.” The printing is admirably clear, and 
altogether it is very well adapted to ite purpose. 


Miscellancons, 
—+— 


Proposgp Banquet TO Mr. Mita, M.P.—At 
a meeting of the gentlemen interested in the a 
motion of the banquet. proposed to be . to Mr. 
E. Miall, M. P., in e- Mr. 8. one 


had 


the dey on-wolee the hanaees as 
the motion of the Rev. H. T. seconded 
by Mr. Tomkins, it was resolved that special invi- 


tations to attend the banquet be addressed to Mr. 
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Carvell Williams, secretary to the Liberation 
Society ; to Mr. H Richard, M.P., Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson, M.P., Mr. G. O. Trevelyan, M.P., Mr. 
Alfred Illi h, M.P., and to the Rev. George 
Gilfillan, of Dundee; along with all the local 
Liberal members of Parliament, and all the other 
members who voted in favour of Mr. Miall’s 
motion of last session on the subject of Church dis- 
establishment. On the motion of Mr. Henzell, 
seconded by Mr. Hills, it was agreed to invite Mr. 
Ald. Cowen, M.P., to preside on the occasion. The 
secretaries announ that they had received 
numerous intimations from gentlemen of their in- 
tention to be present at the banqnet ; and after the 
settlement of sundry details, the meeting adjourned. 
On the da eeding that of the banquet, the 24th 
of Novem r, Mr. Miall will pea n the new 
schools erected in connection with Bath-lane Con- 
gregational chapel.— Newcastle Daily Chronicle. 


THE REPRESENTATION OF PLYMOUTH. A crowded 
meeting of the Liberal electors was held on Monday 
night, to choose between Sir George Young and Mr. 

red Rooker, as their candidate for the seat 
vacanted by the elevation of Sir R. P. Collier to 


the judicial bench. Sir * addressed the meeting 


at t length. He declared himself in favour 
of the Ballot, the reform of the House of Lords, and 
rétrenchment in the civil and military services. He 
believed in a system of arbitration to prevent wars. 
He could not vote for Mr. Miall’s motion respecting 
disestablishment, nor could he go to the whole 
extent of Mr. Bruce’s Licensing Bill. Neither could 
he sanction Sir Wilfred Lawson’s Permissive Bill, 
which he thought placed too much power in the 
hands of the local authorities, whereas such a matter 
would be better settled by Imperial legislation. He 
strongly supported the ee, — Acts, 
believing that their operation had been beneficial. 
Mr. Rooker did not attend the meeting, considering 
that his opinions were well known to the consti- 
2 and that Sir 2 Young as a stranger 
should have precedence. The votes of those present 
were taken by ballot; the result being—for Mr. 
Rooker, 376 ; for Sir George Young, 296 ; majority for 
Mr. Rooker, 80. Sir nae) Young consequently 
retires. The Conservatives have decided on inviting 
Mr. Edward Bates, shipowner, Liverpool, to be- 
come a candidate. At the general election of 1868 
the two Liberal candidates were in a 1 of 
more than 500 votes. The numbers ed were 
Sir R. P. Collier (L), 2,086 ; Mr. W. Morrison (L), 
2,065; Mr. R. S. Lane (C), 1, 506. 

'PaLesTing Exploration Fux p. — The new expe- 
dition, which has been in preparation for a consi- 
derable time, has just started for the Holy Land. 
It has been placed under the charge of Captain R. 
W. Stewart, R.E. He has under his orders two 
experienced non-commissioned officers of the Royal 
— — Sergeant Black and Corporal Armstrong, 

the will be — before Christmas, it is 
hoped, by Mr. C. F. Tyrwhitt Drake. Mr. Drake 
was last year with Mr. Palmer in the desert of the 
Tih, and has since done a t deal of work with 
Captain Burton, the celebrated traveller, in the 
round Damascus, and in the Anti- 


Lebanon. He is also an Arabic scholar, an 


archeologist, and a naturalist of great emi- 
nence. His experience in all these branches cannot 
fail to be of the greatest service to the party. Cap- 
tain Stewart’s main work will be the completion 
of the survey of Palestine. How much this 
ie wanted is only known, perhaps, to map-makers 
and professional . hers: but every one who 
has really studied the did Testament history can 
tell of undiscovered sites and places whose posi- 
tions seem to be lost altogether. To rediscover 
these will be one of the aims of the exploring 3 
They will also examine the mounds which are 
found dotted all over the country, sketch and pho- 

ph the ruins which lie on the hill tops, collect 
the traditions, and copy the inscriptions. The 
© mmittee’s programme embraces a period of three 
er four years to complete a work which costs little, 
and is of an importance not only national but uni- 
versal, The Americans, at the same time, are 
preparing an an garg for the East of Jordan, 
where their work will lie. The results of the two 


pi gm will be published at regular intervals, 


simultaneously. It is to be hoped that the 
committee will receive that support which they 
expect and reckon on. 


BREAKFAST.—Epps’s Cocoa.—GRATEFUL AND Com- 
yorTING.— By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, and 
by a careful application of the fine properties of well-selected 
cocoa, Mr. Epps has our breakfast-tables with a 

-flavoured which may save us many heav 
te Gazette. Made simply wi 
Bo Water or Milk. Each packet is labelled“ James 
Epps 2 Homeeopathic bane — 2 Also, makers 

pps’s Cacaoine, a very thin beverage for evening use. 

Kinanan’s LL Wuisky.—This celebrated and most 
delicious old mellow spirit is the very cream of Irish 
Whiskies, in quality unrivalled, y pure, and more 
wholesome than the finest Cognac dy. Note the words 
“ Kinahan’s LL Whisky,” on seal, label and cork. Whole- 
sale Depot, 6a, Great Titehſield street, Oxford-street, W. 

HOLtoway’s OINTMENT AND PILus.—Bilious Dis- 
orders.—In no organ of the body does disease present itself 
#0 frequently and in such varied forms as in the liver, and in 
no affections is it more important to apply immediate and 
safe treatment. Holloway’s remedies happily place the 
means of cure within the reach of all. His Pills, aided b 
energetic friction with his Ointment upon the right side, an 
over the pit of the stomach, will soon remove the trouble- 
some dyspeptic symptoms; and perseverance with these 
preparations will insure perfect recovery, without any 

rr 
en ver, ting ot climates or too 
great indulgence in the pleasures of the table. 


| NOTICE.—All announcements intended for this 
column mist be accompanied by a remittance of 
half-a-crown in postage stamps. | 


Dirths, Harciages, und Deaths, 


DEATH. 
PRITCHARD.—At Glasgow, on Saturday evening, 4th inst., 
Elizabeth Ailen, the wife of the Rev. Geo. Pritchard, 
formerly missionary at Tahiti. 


BANK OF ENGLAND. 


(From Wednesday’s Gazette.) 


An Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 32, 
for the week ending Wednesday, Nov. 1. 


ISSUE DEPARTMENT. 
Notes issuea ,... 36,838,300 Government Debt.£11,015,100 
Other Securities.. 3,984,900 
Gold Coin&Bullion 21,838,300 
Silver Bullion 


230,888.00 


436.838, 300 

BANKING DEPARTMENT. 
Propr’tor’s Capit’] £14,553,000| Government Secu- 

ME. iaiesia: os rities, (inc. dead 

Public Deposits.. 4,599,066) weight annuity).£15,001,028 
Other Deposits .. 23,294,039 Other Securities. 19,051,249 


Seven Day and Totes eee 11,380,320 
other Bills .... 555,913 Gold & Silver Coin 674,063 
246,106,660 46, 106,660 

Nov. 2, 1871. Geo. Forbes, Chief Cashier. 


Markets. 


—— 
MARK LANE, THIS DAY. 


Much quietness was observable in the grain trade here to- 
day. There were only limited arrivals of English wheat, 
which sold slowly at drooping prices. The supply of foreign 
wheat was large. T-ade was dull, and prices occasionally 
easier, Barley was purchased to a small extent at 
previous quotations. Malt was inactive, at about late rates. 
Oats, the supply of wh‘ch was liberal, experienced a quiet 
sale on former terms. Beans and peas were dealt in cautiously, 
without change in value. Floc was dull, at prices favouring 
purchasers. 

ARRIVALS. 


Wheat. Barley. Malt. Oats Flour. 
English & Scotch 350 870 300 — — 


Foreign . 82,910 5,660 — 12490 70 ke. 


CORN EXCHANGE, Manx LAN R, Monday, Nov. 6. 


The supply of English wheat for to-day’s market was 
gall, but from we have large arrivals of Russian and 
erican wheat. The demand was not active this morning, 
and only selected ls of the English supply were saleable 
at the prices of Monday’s last; inferior parcels were 1s. per 
qr. lower. In foreign wheat a moderate extent of business 
was doing, at former price in retail ex ary, and at Is. 
cheaper ex ship. Flour supported last week’s prices. Barley 
was fully as dear, and met a moderate demand. Peas, beans, 
and Indian corn were without change. The supply of oats 
was moderate. Good old oats were rather dearer, New oats 
sold at about the price this day week. : 


CURRENT PRICES, 


Per Qr. Per Qr 
WHEaT— 8. 8. 8. . 
er and Kent, Peas— 
red.. ee ee a to — G 9 0 ee ee 
Ditto new... 52 to 86 Maple 1. |. 2 46 
White ee ee 23 N e White ee ee 39 43 
F oe ign — ee ry 8 ya ee 1 ae 43 
V N 
. ae 
PAtnelish malting 81 34 | 
nglish maltin 2 
Chevalier. 37 42 OATS 


Distilling.. .. 34 37 English feed .. 23 26 
Foreign .. .. 33 37 „ Potato. 27 33 


Scotch feed Ra ae 

9? potato. om — 

2 ee ee — — Irish Black ee 19 21 
Chevalier. — — » White .. 21 224 
Brown. .. 49 54 Foreignfeed .. 16 21 


FLour— 


Town made. 47 50 
Best country 


BRERANS— 
ro 
Harrow .. .. 39 44 0 
Small — — households .. 41 43 
Egyptian. 32 34 Norfolk & Suffolk 38 40 


BREAD, Saturday, Nov. 4.— The prices in the Metro- 
lis are, for Wheaten Bread, per 4 lbs. loaf, 74d. to 8d. ; 
ousehold Bread, 64d. to 7d. 


METROPOLITAN CATTLE MARKET, Monday, 
Nov. 6.—The total imports of foreign stock into Iondon last 
week amounted to 16,303 head. In the corres ing week in 
1870 we received 16,999; in 1869, 10,849; in 1868, 7,899°; 
and in 1867, 16,685 head. The cattle trade to-day has 
been in a quiet state. The supply of beasts has been 
much larger than usual, owing to the heavy receipts from 
abroad; but — quality of the supply has been in- 
different. A quiet tone has | the demand, and prices 
have receded 2d. per 8lbs. The choicest English breeds have 
been disposed of at 5s. 6d. to 5s. 8d., whilst prime foreigners 
have made 5s. 2d. per 8ibs. From Lincolnshire, Leicester- 
shire, and Northamptonshire we received about 1,750 short- 
horna, &c.; from other parts of England about 350 various 
breeds ; and from Ireland, about 300 oxen. Only a moderate 
supply of sheep has been in the pens. The demand has 
not been active; but, although prices have been in favour 
of purchasers, the tone has been firm, the best Downs and 
half-breds having realised 6s, 10d. to 78. Od, per 8lbs. Calves 
have been in short supply, and moderate request, at full 
prices. Pigs have been disposed of at about late rates. 


METROPOLITAN MEAT MARKET, Monday, Nov. 
6.—Increased supplies of meat have been on sale. The trade 
has been slow, at our quotations. The import into London 
last week consisted of 16 quarters, 1,400 packages from Ham- 
burg, 2 from Rotterdam, 108 from Harlingen, and 179 from 


COVENT GARDEN MARKET, Friday, Nov. 3.— 


We have but little ‘e'teration to report here. General rates 


have been maintained, and a fair amount of business for the 
season is being transacted. Foreign goods are in request, 
especially of qualities. A few samples of Newtown 
Pippins A. been offered, but are not worth much attention. 


PROVISIONS, Monday, Nov. 6.— The arrivals last week 
from Ireland were 1,487 firkins butter and 3,356 bales bacon, 
and from foreign ports 21,432 packages butter and 324 bales 
bacon. The Irish butter market ruled dull, and any business 
transacted was at a dacline of about 2s. per cwt. In foreign, . 
best Dutch advanced to 134s., other descriptions little or no 
change. The bacon market further declined 2s. on Water- 
ford, and 28. to 4s. on Limerick meat; at the decline the 
market assumed a steadier appearance. 


HOPS.—Boroven, Monday, Nov. 6.—The operations of 


the past week have been of an exceedingly limited character, 


and our et rules extremely quiet. Prices, nevertheless, 
are well maintained, and choice samples show a disposition: 
to advance. English yearlings are still in good demand. The 
general character of the foreign markets is decidedly firm, 
with a tendency to advance. test advices from New York 
report a quiet trade, the stringency of the money market 
checking operations. Mid and East Kent, 10l., 121. 12s., to 
161. 168.; Weald, 8“. 10s., 9l. 93., to 107. 10s.; Sussex, 71. 5s., 
81., to 91. 9s.; Farnham and country, III., 131. to 161. 
Yearlings—Mid and East Kent, 3/., 41. 4s., to 6/. 10s. ; 
Weald of Kent, 31., 4/., to 51. 15s.; Sussex, 3/., 3/. 10s., to 
51. Os.; Farnham and country, 41. 10s. 51. 58., to 6l.; Olds, 
II. 5s., 11. 10s, to 21. Os. 


POQTATOES.— Boroven AND Sptra.rietps, Mon- 
day, Nov. 6.—The supplies of potatoes have been limited. 
The demand has been moderate, at late rates. The import 
into London last week consisted of 67 bags from Amster- 
dam, 11 Hamburg, 7 from Harlingen, 25 from Rotterdam, 
6 from Bremen, and 4 from Antwerp. Regents, 80s. to 110s. 
per ton; Rocks, 79s. to 80s. per tou.; Flukes, 120s. to 1408. 
per ton.; Victorias, 100s. to 120s. 


SEED, Monday, Nov. 6—A few samples of new red 
cloverseed are occasionally shown, quality not fine, and no 
rices yet fixed. Fine German red was held 2s. per cwt. 
Riches, owing to the advanced prices in America, and there is 
consequently more inquiry for all sorts. Choice white clover- 
seed was dearer, and met somewhat more attention. Fine 
new trefoil was dearer, some holders requiring 40s. per cwt. 
for their best samples. Other descriptions in proportion. 
New English canaryseed, being a good deal broken by the 
thrashing machine, sells rether low, and foreign qualities are 
slightly cheaper. White mustardseed realised former rates ; 
little brown is offering, and this kind is very dear. Choice 
English rapeseed commanded as much money with a mode- 
rate sale. Winter tares have settled down at very low 
prices, which may bring more buyers forward to hold this 
article over for the season, 


WOOL, Monday, Nov. 6.—A steady tone has pervaded 
the wool market ; transactions, without being extensive, have 
been on a fair average scale, at full prices. 


OIL, Monday, Nov. 6.—Linseed oil has been quict. Rape 
has been less steady. In other oils not much business has 
been doing. 


TALLOW, Monday, Nov. 6.—The market is steady. 
. C., spot, 48s. per cwt. Town tallow, 468. 3d. net cash. 


COAL, Monday, Nov. 6.—An advance on last day’s sales. 
Hettons Wallsend, 21s. 6d.; Hettons South, 21s.; Hettons 
Lyons, 19s. 9d.; Harton, 19s. 9d.; Hartlepool, 2Is.; Haw- 
thorn, 19s. 6d.; Dudworth, 21s. ; Eden Main, 20s. ; Hartley’s, 
18s, * ; Tees, 21s. 3d. Ships fresh arrived, 26; ships at 
sea, 20. 


Adbertisements, 


MARRIED LADY, residing in the 

suburbs of Oxford, wishes to RECEIVE, after 
Christmas, a YOUNG LADY to EDUCATE with a sister 
fifteen years of age. Every kind of information and refer- 
ence 1 B. B. B., Nonconformist ” Office. 


T Curistmas an ASSISTANT-MASTER 

will be OPEN to a RE- ENGAGEMENT. Subjects 

Lat., Cæs., &.; Euc., six bks.; Jun. Alg.; French, acqd. 

in Paris; Drawing, Jun. Lands. and Ornament. Age thirty- 
two. Exp. fifteen years.—W. C., Noncon.” Office. 


GENTS and COLLECTORS are RE- 
QUIRED by the NORWICH PROVIDENT 


INSURANCE SOCIETY (established 1860), which issues 


Industrial Policies for small weekly premiums. Shopkeepers, 
Clerks, Schoolmasters, Foremen, respectable Tradesmen, and 
others of good character and euergy are invited to apply. 
Remuneration liberal. Address, Secretary, 17, New 7 
street, London, E. C. 


HOLE SALE TEA TRADE. —A CITY 

FIRM very seriously REQUIRES the personal and 
material aid of a thorough MAN of BUSINESS. A gentle- 
man of capacity and progressive views would secure for 
himself a position rarely obtained.— X. X. Z., Post-office, — 
Aldgate, E. C. 


BRIX TON INDEPENDENT CHURCH. 


A MEETING of the CONGREGATION will be held cn 
Tnunspax, November ‘16th, 1871, to commemorate the 
completion of the Twenty-fifth year of the Rev. BALDWIN 
BROWN’S Ministry in London. 

The Rev. THOMAS BINNEY will take the Chair. | 
The Revs. H. Allon, D.D., Joshua Harrison, Samnel 
Martin, and other Ministers and Gentlemen, will take part in 
the proceedings. | 
Tea will be provided in the Lecture Room at Five o’clock. 

Tickets, ls. each, may be obtained at the Church, or of 
Mr. Nicholls, 252, Brixton-road. 

The Public Meeting will commence at Half-past Six, 


AMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY EXAMINA- 
TION for WOMEN, 1872. London Centre. 

An EXAMINATION will be held beginning on Monpay, 
June 17, 1872. Candidates wishing for information or 
desirous of attending Preparatory Classes or Lectures in 
London are requested to apply to the Secretary for the 
London Centre, Miss E. Bonham Carter, Ravensbourne, 
Beckenham. 


HREE LARGE GALVANISED and 
CORRUGATED IRON BUILDINGS FOR SALE 

or HIRE, to hold respectively 300, 200, and 100 persons. 
Suitable for churches, chapels, or schoolrooms. Apply to 


| Geo. Vavasseur, Barnsdale-road, Harrew-read, W. 
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GENERAL CONFERENCE 
OF NONCONFORMISTS. 


In accordance with a resolution — at a joint meeting 
of the Liverpool, Manchester, and Birmingham Noncon- 
formist Committees, a general CONFERENCE of NON. 
CONFORMISTS will be held in MANCHESTER, on the 
13th and 14th DeceMBer next, to consider“ The Educa- 
tional Policy of the Government, the general relations of 
Nonconformists to the Liberal Party, and the necessity of 
4 the political power of Nonconformists throughout 
the kingdom, for the promotion and defence of the principles 
of Religious Equality.” 

The Conference will be composed of Delegates from Non- 
conformist Congregations, Delegates from Local Noncon- 
formist Committees, Delegates from any Nonconformist 
Organisation, such as the Baptist Union, the Con tional 
Union, the Committee for Sufferings (Society of Friends), 
Delegates from Nonconformist Meetings called for the pur- 
pose of supporting the aims of the Conference, and individuals 
whose presence the Committee may deem desirable. 

Names and addresses of Delegates and all other com- 
munications to be forwarded to Mr. Jameson, 63, Brown- 
street, Manchester. 

As far as possible, accommodation’ will be provided for 
friends from a distance. 

We are, dear Sir, yours, 
ALEX, THOMSON, * Hon. Secs. of 
JOS. CORBETT, Manchester Com. 
R. W. DALE, M.A. Hon. Secs. of 
H. W. CROSKEY, F.G.S. ) Birmingham Com. 
J. J. STITT, J.P., Hon. Secs. of 
WM. CROSFIELD, J.P. 5 Liverpool Com. 


1 GLISH CONGREGATIONALISM in 
WALES, 


_ The rapid increase of population, the great influx of Eng- 
lish people, and the increasing prevalency of the English lan- 


guage, demand the establishment of English interests in all- 


parts of South Wales. In 1860 a Society was formed to meet 
this at exigency. Since then thirty-five new English 
chapels have been erected, four old ones that had been for 
years closed have been reopened for English worship, and 
many weak and languishing churches have had fresh life and 
vigour infused into them; yet the work is not half done, and 
the Society, by endeavouring to meet the most pressing cases, 
has sunk into a debt of £300, and that at a time when its 
annual income aught to be doubled. 

This simple statement of facts was made at one of the 
Union meetings in Swansea, and the responses below were 
generously sent to the Chairman. One hundred and twenty 
pounds are yet wanting in order to claim Mr. Sommerville’s 
fifty. pounds. It is hoped that this appeal will bring in the 
above sum, as well as a small addition to the annual income 
of the Society. 

All remittances to be sent either to the Treasurer, Mr. 
Thpmas Williams, Goitre, Merthyr Tydfil; or to the Rev. 

n Davies, Cardiff. 


Promises RECEIVED AT SWANSEA. 
Mr. W. Sommerville, Bristol (last of E300) 50 
Mr. John Snow, London 14 ae „ 
Mr. Thomas Pidduck, Hanley ina tied Se 
Mr. E. M. Richards, M. P. . „ 
Mr. Thomas Minshall, Oswestry ... me fee ae 
Mr. E. Phillips, Machen Sak Te ee 
Proprietors of the Christian World” .., 10 
Mr. John Jones Jenkins, Moriston ; 
Mr. George Baines, Leicester 
Mr. W. Crossfield, Liverpool (annual) 
Mr. Henry Richard, M. P. ‘ei 
Mr. D. Parker Evans 
af „ en ai 
Mr. E. Grimwade, Ipswich... 
Mr. W. P. Sibree ... 5 
Mr. J. Mordy, Workington 


vonan 4 
Mr. J. Wilson Buckley, Guildford 
Mr. R. W. White, Blackene oe 
Mr. W. H. Conyers, Leeds Seva 

, Stowmarket ... ha 
Mr. W. Douglas Johnston, Montrose 
Rev. Llewellyn Bevan, LL. B., London 
7 8 ADDITIONAL. 


HE HOSPITAL for WOMEN, 
SOHO SQUARE, W. 

Many a sorrowing and disappointed out-patient is sent 
— to linger in pain, or die in agony, when an operation 
would probably restore her to health, or medical treatment 
would alleviate her sufferings. Will not like sick ones en- 
joying the blessings of affluence, for the sake of Him who 
went about healing the sick, and who was full of compassion 
for their misery, assist a few of their suffering sisters, by 
contributing a trifle towards the maintenance of at least one 
bed, the yearly cost of which is £30. From lack of funds, 
several now stand empty; and towards filling one of these 
donations will be gratefully accepted 4 Lady Flora Knox, 
10, Gloucester- place, Portman- square, W. 


MILL HILL SCHOOL, 
_ MIDDLESEX. | 


Heap MasTER— 

RICHARD F. WEYMOUTH, Esq., D. Lit. and M.A., 
Fellow of Univ. Coll., Lond.; Member of the Council of 
the Philological Society, &c., &c. 

SeEconp Master— 
H. TAYLOR, Esq., M.A., Queen's Coll., Oxford; Double 
First in Moderations, and 2nd Class in the Final Classical 
School; also M.A. and late Scholar of Trin. Coll. Camb., 
14th in Ist Class in Classical Tripos, and Ist Chancellor’s 


Medallist, 1868. 

ASSISTANT MASTERS— 

A. H. SCOTT WHITE, B.A., Prizeman in Anglo- 

Saxon and Early English of Univ. Coll., London. 

JAMES A. H. MURRAY, „ F.E.LS., Member of the 
Council of the Philological Society, one of the Editors of 
the Publications of the Early English Text Society, Author 
2 8 | Dialect of the Southern Counties of Scotland,” 

c., &e. 

JAMES NETTLESHIP, Esq, B.A., Scholar and Prizeman 
of Christ's Coll., Camb. ; 2nd Class Classical Trivos, 1866. 
For Prospectuses and further information apply to the 

Head Master, at the School, or to the Secretary, the Rev. R. 

H. MARTEN, B. A., Lee, S. E. 


VICTORIA VILLA, FINCHLEY, N. 
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Shoot FOR YOUNG LADIES. 


HEATHFIELD, STONYGATE, LEICESTER. 
CONDUCTED BY 
Tue Misses MIALL. 


The long-established reputation of this establishment 
renders it only necessary to invite attention to the course 
of studies pursued, viz, :— 


French. ‘ * 0 


Italian „ * @ „ 0 
German . . > - 8 
Music and Singing. 
Drawing and Painting 
Dancing and Calisthenies 
eee ck tl Ul 


Mons. C. C. CAILLARD, and 
Mdlle. Hin EL. 

Mons. C. C. CAILLARD, 

Malle. Horri x RR. 

Mr. J. T. STONE, 

Miss GirTINGs. — 

Madame Lx NOLIR. 

Dr. ALBERT J. BERNAYS, 
Professor of Chemistry at 
St. Thomas’s Hospital, 
London. 

Literature . Mr. R Wapprneron, B.A. 

Arithmetic . 8 . Mr. J. HeEpwortu. 

English Grammar, Composi- 
tion, History, and Latin The Rev. G. Cotman, M.A. 


The above subjects are taught exclusively by the Masters 
to whom they are assigned. The general direction is in the 
hands of the Principals and of efficient Governesses. 


Heathfield is situated in the outskirts of the town, and in 
a charming locality. The house is spacious and lofty, the 
garden extensive, and the family arrangements such as to 
secure the health and comfort of the Pupils. 
Prospectuses forwarded on application, 


REFERENCES, 

J. Alexander, Esq., No. 72, Regent’s Park-road, Primrose 
Hill, London. . 

Professor Albert J. Bernays, Ph.D., St. Thomas’s Hospital, 
Loudon, 

John Aveling Dix, Esq., 5, Gloucester-road, Regent’s Park, 
London, N.W. 

C. W. Elkington, Esq., Chad-road, Edghaston, Birmingham, 

Edward Miall, Esq., M.P., Welland House, Forest Hill, 
London. 

The Rev. J. G. Miall, Bradford. 

The Rev. J. P. Mursell, Leicester, 

The Rev. John Owen Picton, M.A., Desford Rectory, 
Leicester. 

The Rev. J. Allanson Picton, M.A., St. Thomas’-square, 
Hackney. 

The Rev. A Stevenson, Leicester. 

W. Sunderland, Esq., Ashton-under-Lyne. 

The Rev. D. J. Vaughan, St. Martin’s Vicarage, Leicester. 

Sydney Williams, Esq., 14, Henrietta-street, Covent Garden, 
London, and Balham. 

J. H. Williams, Esq., Leicester. 

J. Wood, Esq., Pinwall Hall, Atherstone, Etc., ete. 


TROUD LADIES’ COLLEGE, BEECHES- 
, GREEN, STROUD, GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 


Principals—The Misses HOWARD, 

Resident English, French, and German Governesses. 

Attendant Professors. 
Reports monthly. Test Examinations every term. 

This College educates Daughters of Gentlemen and Pro- 
fessional Men. 

Ths House is large; airy, and well situated, and has an 
ample lawn for out-of-door recreation, 

The Mieses Howard aim to secure for their Pupils a sound 
ſiterary and intellectual culture, together with refined manners, 
and a healthy Curistian and moral training. ss 

Prospectus, with references and copies of Examination 
Papers, on application. 


* 


Hienk BUR, HOUSE SCHOOL, St. 
LEONARD’S-ON-SEA. 
Upper, Middle, and Preparatory Departments. 


Classics, Mathematics, Modern Languages, and thorough 
English. 


inder-Garten and Pestalozzian Classes for Little Boys. 
The comfort and health of delicate boys especially studied. 
A liberal table and watchful care. 
Head Master—Rev. W. WOODING, B.A. 
For Prospectus apply to Mrs. Duff, Highbury House, St. 
Leonard’s. 


THE LONDON anp GENERAL PERMANENT 


LAND, BUILDING, AND IN- 
VESTMENT SOCIETY. 


Shares, £10. Monthly Subscription, 5s, Entrance Fee, 
s. per Share. 
337, STRAND, W.C. 


TRUSTEES. 
The Right Hon. the Earl of Lichfield. 
Thomas "4% Esq., G. C., M.P. 
The Hon. H. F. Cowper, M.P. . 
CHAIRMAN OF DIRECTORS. 
Thomas Hughes, Esq., G. C., M. P 
Large or small sums received on deposit, repayable at 
teed. Shares 


short notice. Five per Cent. Interest guaranteed. 
may be taken at any time — no back payments. 


Money ready to be advanced on Freehold or Leasehold 
) Security. 


AFETY and PROFIT.—Small investments 


usually bear disproportionate changes, and are subject 
either to risk or to a low rate of interest. The securities of 
the United States Government afford to with small 


means an opportunity of combining safety with profit. 
There is safety ; for these bonds rest upon the credit of a 
nation which vindicates its integrity by a rapid reduction of 
its debt. There is profit; for the bonds yield a rate of 
interest double that paid by post-office savings’ banks. For 
example, the newly-is funded bonds bear 5 per cent. 
interest in gold, payable quarterly. They are issued in de- 
nominations of fifty, a hundred, five hundred, and a thousand 
dollars, and are coupon or registered. A fifty-dollar bond 
may be purchased for £10 5s., a hundred-bond for £20 10s., 
= | so on.. At the present rate of exchange a hundred- 


dollar will yield £1 Os. 5d. annually. Bonds 
deliv in any part of Great Britain. 


JAY COOKE, McCULLOCH, and Co. 


41, Lombard-street, London, E. C. 


N 


Bunnell, Peter, * 
sq. 


2 1 — 
RITISH EMPIRE MUTUAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
82, New Bridge-street, London, E. C. 
Established 1847. 
(Empowered by Special Act of Parliament.) 


DIRECTORS. 
DANIEL PRATT, Esq., Chairman. 
JOHN RUNTZ, Esq., Vice-Chairman. 
Benham, Augustus, Esq. Phillips, George, Esq. 
ay 150 Rooke, George, — 
Burton, John R., 
Groser, William, Esq. Trouncer, John Hy., 
Howat, John B., Beg. | M.D. Lond. 

Wills, Fredk., Jun., Esq. 

So.icrrors—Messrs. Watson and Sons. 
Puysic1aAN—E. Headlam Greenlow, M. D., F.R.S. 

SurGeon— John Mann, Esq. 


ACTUARY AND AccounTANT—Josiah Martin, Esq., F. I. A. 


Persons assuring this = will share in the next Triennial - 
4 


Bonus to be declared in 
ALFRED LENCH SAUL, Secretary. 


A CCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 
(Limited), 
GENERAL ACCIDENTS. PERSONAL INJURIES. 
RAILWAY ACCIDENTS. DEATH BY ACCIDENT. 
7, Bank Buildings, Lothbury, E. C. 


R. COOKE BAINES, SURVEYOR and 
VALUER, PREPARES and NEGOTIATES 
COMPENSATION CLAIMS for Property Compulsorily 
taken for Railways and other Improvements, and also Values 
1 * every purpose.—26, Finsbury- place, Moorgate- 
street, E. C. 


ONDON.—SHIRLEY’S TEMPERANCE 
HOTEL, 37, Queen’s-square, Bloomsbury, W. C. 

Beds, from Is. Gd. Plain Breakfast or Tea, Is. 3d. 
See Testimonials, of which there are a thousand in the 


Visitors’ Book. 


“Weare more than satisfied; we are truly delighted to 
find in London so quiet and comfortable a domicile. We shall 
certainly highly recommend Shirley’s to all our friends.“ J. 
Roperts, Bourne. 

“ As on all oem visits, I can testify that this is the 
most comfortable home I find when away from home.”—W. B. 
Harvey, Frome. 

“ After visiting various places in England, I have come to 
consider Shirley’s (in view of its combining the greatest com- 
fort and respectability, with the most moderate charges) as 
the Temperance Hotel par excellence."—J. K. KancuEr, 
Toronto, C. W. 


OYAL POLYTECHNIC, — Professor 
9 New lecture, “ALL ABOUT GUN 
COTTON,” Dy 
noiseless Experiments, and Graphic Illustrations of the 
CATASTROPHE at STOWMARKET, by Vick and 
Deaseley.— Mr. Geo Grossmith, Junr,’s, New Sketch, 
THE SILVER WEDDING! with humorous and musical 
iNustrations.—A perfectly new and unique Illusion called the 
ARABIAN MYSTERY.—Novel and marvellous effects of 
the ELECTRIC LIGHT UNDER WATER, by Messrs, 
Heinke and Davis.—Occasionally, PARIS: as it Was aud Is! 
by J. L. King, Esq., with Songs by Miss Alice Barth.— 
Open daily from 12 to 5 and 7 to 10. Admission, One Shilling. 


Patronised 14 the CROWN PRINCESS of PRUSSIA 


the SULTAN of TURKEY, and the NAWAB NAZIM 
of BENGAL. 
HE SHAKESPEAR, £4 48. 


HAND LOCK-STITCH MACHINE. 


Wheeler and Wilson, 
Grover and Baker, 
La Silencieuse, 
Willcox and Gibbs, 
Agenoria, 


Weir, 
incess of Wales, 
American, &c : 

SMITH and CO., having no interest in selling any par- 

ticular Machine, are enabled to recommend imparti 

one best suited for the work to be done, and offer this 

GUARANTEE te their Customers :—Any Machine sold by 

them may be EXCHANGED after one month’s trial, for any 

other kind, without charge for use. 


SMITH & co, 4, 
Soho, W. 


(Four doors from Oxford-street.) 


LEA AND PERRINS SAUCE. 
THE ““WORCESTERSHIRE,” 
Pronounced by Connoisseurs, “The only Good Sauce,” | 
Improves the appetite, and aids digestion. 
Uurivalled for piquancy and flavour. 


— 


ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE. 


BHWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
and see the Names of LEA & PERRINS on all bottles 
and labels. 


Agents—CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, and sold 
by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the World, 


RANT’S MORELLA CHERRY 


BRANDY, supplied to Her MAsesty THE QUEEN, — 


This delicious Liqueur, from the famous Kent Morella, 
supersedes Wine in many Households—is much favoured by 
Sportsmen, and is also recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession as a valuable fonic in cases of weakness, Order of any 


Wine Merchant, or direct of I. GRANT, Distillery, 


stone. 42s, per dozen, cash, Carriage paid. 
4NORNS and BUNIONS.—A gentleman, 
many years tormented with Corns, will be to 
afford others — een by whi he shat their 
» Wi or 
Wom te 9 ; 2 on 2 — ext 10 


Starling. Robert B., 1 J 
0. 5 


namite and Lithofracteur; with brilliant and 


Charles-street, 
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THE NONCONFORMIST. 


Nov. 8, 1871. 


DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE S CHLORODYNE, 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 
ADVICE TO INVALIDS.--If you wish to obtain quiet refreshing sleep, free from headache, relief from pain and anguish, to calm and assuage the 


weary achings ys disease, invigorate the nervous media, and regulate the circulating systems of the 


y, you will provide yourself with that 


marvellous rem 7 discovered by Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE (Member of the College of Physicians, London), to which he gave the name of 


CHLOROD 


, and which is admitted by the Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy ever discovered. 


CHLORODYNE is the best remedy known for Coughs, Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthma. 

CHLORODYNE effectually checks and arrests those too often fatal Diseases, Diphtheria, Fever, Croup, Ague. 
CHLORODYNE acts like a charm in Diarrhea, and is the only specific in Cholera and Dysentery. 
CHLORODYNE effectually cuts short all attacks of Epilepsy, Hysteria, Palpitation, and Spasms. 


CHLORODYNE is the only palliative in Neuralgi 


Lord Francis Conyngham, who this time last year bou 


10 have half-a-dozen bottles sent at once to the above address. 


From Lord Francis CONYNGUAM. 


Rheumatism, Gout, Cancer, Toothache, &c. 


Mount Charles, Donegal, December 11th, 1868. 


ght some of Dr. Collis Browne’s Clilorodyne from Mr. Davenport, and has found it a most wonderful medicine, will be glad 


„%% Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians that he had received a despatch from IIer Majesty's Consul at Manilla, to the effect that Cholera has been r:ging 
fearfully, and that the ONLY remedy of any service was CHLORODYNE.—Sce Lancet, Dec. 31, 1854. 


CAUTION.—BEWARE OF PIRACY AND IMITATIONS. 
CauTion.—Vice-Chaneellor Sir W. Pace Woop stated that Dr. J. Cottis Browne was undoubtedly the Inventor of CHLORRDYNE; that the story of the Defendant, 
Freeman, was deliberately untrue, which, he regretted to say, had been sworn to.—See Times, 13th July, 1864. 


Sold in Bottles at 1s. 1}d., 2. 9d., 4e. 6d. 


Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies euch Bottle. 


None is genuine without the words, “Dx. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE” on the Government Stamp. 


Sole Manufacturer—J T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russell Strect, Bloomsbury, W. C. 


TATIONERY, PRINTING, ACCOUNT 


BOOKS, and every requisite for the Counting-house. 
Qualities and prices will compare advantageously with any 
house in the trade. The Forms and Account Books required 
under “ The Companies’ Acts, 1862 and 1867,” kept in stock. 
Share Certificates Engraved and Printed. Official Seals 
Designed and Executed.—ASH and FIINT, 49, Fleet- 
street, City, E.C., and opposite the Railway Stations, Lon- 
don-bridge, 8.E. 


HARTA PERFECTA. — Tunis new and 
beautiful note-paper is the most perfect ever mad». 

“Is pleasant to the eye; delightful to write upon.“ — 

bserver. 

“ Never varies, is free from all impediments to rapid writ- 
ing.”—Daily News. 

Specimen packets, containing six varieties, post free One 
Shilling. 

JENNER and KNEWSTUB, to the Queen and Prince 
of Wales, Dressing-case Makers, Die Sinkers, Stationers, and 


Heraldic Engravers, 33, St. James’s-street, and 65, Jermyn- 
street. 


VERY MAN HIS OWN PRINTER.— 
FISHER’S MODEL PRINIING MACHINES 
(registered) will print Cards, Bill-heads, Hand-bills, Circulars, 
Tea and Tobacco Papers, Pledge Tickets, Labels, Buvelopes, 
wrk at 400 impressions per hour. Any boy or girl can work 


Sent complete with Ink, Block, Roller, Slab, &c., securely 
pee in box, on receipt of Post-office order for 50s., to W. 
ISHER, printer, 3, Castle Mill-street, Bristcl. 


Illustrated Testimonial Sheet sent on receipt of Stamp. 


— 


OAL.—_GEORGE J. COCKERELL and 
COMPANY, Established 1833.—Best Coals only.— 
Cash, 26s. G. J. C. and Co. sell no other than the best Walls- 
end Coals, which they believe to be the cleanest, the most 
durable, and the cheapest in the end for all domestic pur- 
poses. Vendors to Her Majesty, H. R. H. tue Prince of Wales, 
and H.R.H.the Duke of Edinburgh.—13, Cornlull; Eaton 
Wharf, Pimlico (office next tothe Grosvenor Hotel); Purfleet 
Wharf, Earl-street, Blackfriars ; Sunderland Wharf, Peckham; 
Durham Wharf, Wandsworth (office, 108, Higb-street); High- 
level Station, Crystal Palace; and Bromley Station, Kent. 


O AL S.—LEA and CO.’S PRICES.— 
. 
„ M Silkstone, 218.; * 3 


Primrose, 20s. ; Derby 
18s; Hartley, 18s. ; bles, 17s.; Nuts, 15s.; Tanfield 
eae, St small, 777 ni per - 
iv thoroughly screened. pots, Highbury and 
Hi N.; Ki d, E.; Be. avoir Wharf? Kingsland- 
; Great Northern Railway Stations, King’s-cross and 
2 ; and 4 and 5 Wharves, Regent's- park-basin. No 


CONSUMPTION, WASTING, 


IMPERFECT DIGESTION. 


SAVORY and MOORE’S PANCREATIC EMULSION 
and PANCREATINE are the most potent remedial agents. 
They are the only remedies yet known for effecting the diges- 
tion of Cod Liver Oil and preventing nausea, while they also 
efficiently supply the place of the oil when the stomach can- 
not tolerate it. facts are now attested by the published 
records of numerous medical men, extracts from which accom- 
pany each bottle, price from 2s. to 21s. 

SAVORY and MOORE, 
143, New Bond-street, London, and all Chemists. 
NOTE.—Name and trade mark on each bottle. 


CROSBY'S 


BALSAMIC COUGH ELIXIR. 
Opiates, Narcotics, aud Squills 882 invoked to 


thus increasing that debility which lies at the root of the 
88 modern science poin ta to CROSBY’S BALSAMIC 
COUGH ELIXIR as the true remedy. 

SELECT TESTIMONIAL. 


Consumption, and I cau, with the 
greatest confidence, recommend it as a most valuable adjunct 
to an otherwise s ing treatment for this disease.” 


This medicine, which is free from opium and squills, 2 L*. bs, and 15s, Pastilles for inhalation, boxes, 2s. 6d., 5s 


Only allays the local irritation, but improves 
the constitution. Hence it is with the 
most signal success in Asthma, Bronchitis, Consumption, 
Coughs, Influenza, 1 Sweats of Consumption, Quinsy, 
and all effections of the throat and chest. Sold by all re 
spectable Chemists and Patent Medicine Dealers, in bottles, 
at ls. 9d., 4s. 6d., and lls. each; and alro ty James M 
Crosby Chemist, Scarborough. 
* Invalids should read by’s Prise Treatise on Dis- 
eases of the Lungs and Air Vesscls,” a copy of which can be 
had gratis of all Chemists, 


IRON CHURCHES, 
CHAPELS, 
SCHOOLHOUSES, &c., 


On a much improved system. 


FRANCIS MORTON AND CO., 
(Limited), 
LIVERPOOL. 


The Architectural and Structural details under the special 
direction of the Company’s Architect. 


London Ofice—36, PARLIAMENT ST., S. IV. 


HEAP CHURCH and SCHOOL STOVE. 

-The PATENT VENTILATING STOVE, as a 
close stove, cheap, simple, efficient, and durable, is economical 
in the consumption of fuel, has been extensively adopted and 
mediate go Price, 50s., 60s., 70s., oer and 120s. 

rospectuses with engravings post free on application to 
DEANE and CO., who have it in operation daily. A large 
stock of Hot Air Stoves always on sale. Gas Stoves with 
patent burner, and requiring uo flue, from 503. Churches, 
Chapels, and Public Buildings heated by hot water. Esti- 
mates furnished. DEANE and CO., 46, King William- 
street, London-bridge. Established A. D. 1700. 


— — - JU ——E — ; — — — 


FACT. — ALEX. ROSS'S IIAIR- 
COLOUR WASH will in two days cause grey hair 
or whiskers to become their original colour. This is 
guarantecd by Alex. Ross. It is merely necessary to damp 


the hair with it. Price 10s. 6. J.; sent for stamps.—248, 
High Holbora, London. 


PANISH FLY is the acting ingredient in 
Alex. Ross’s CANTHARIDES OIL. It is a sure 
restorer of Hair and a producer of Whiskers. ‘The effect is 
speedy. It is patronised by Royalty. The price is 3s. 6d. ; 
sent for stamps. 


LEX. ROSS’S ILATR CURLING FLUID. 

—It curls immediately straight and ungovernable 

Hair. It is of no consequence how straight or ungovernable 

the hair is when it is used. Sold at Be. 6d.; sent for 54 
stamps. 


FRAGRANT SOAP. 


The celebrated “ UNITED SERVICE” TABLET is tamed 
for its delightful fragrance and beneficial effect on the skin. 
Manufactured by 
J.C. & J. FIELD, Patentees of the Self-fitting Candles. 


Sold by Chemists, Oil and Italian Warehousemen, and others. 
„ Use no other. See name on each tablet. 


W G. NIXEY’S Refined BLACK LEAD. 
0 “ CLEANLINESS.” 


The Proprietor begs to CAUTION the Public against 
being imposed upon by unprincipled tradesmen, who, with a 
view of deriving greater profit, are manufacturing and vending 
SPURIOUS IMITATIONS of the above article. 


Ask for 
W. G. NIXEY’S BLACK LEAD, 
And see that yon have it.—12, Soho-square, London, W, 


UININE WINE— as supplied to the 
Sick and Wounded during the late War.— 
The many and expensive forms in which this well-kuown 
medicine is administered, too often preclude its adoption as a 
ueral tonic. The success which has attended Waters’ 
inine Wine” arises from its careful preparation by the 
manufacturer. Each wineglassfull contains sufficient Quinine 
to make it an excellent restorative to the weak. It behoves 
the public to see that they have Waters’ Quinine Wine, for 
the result of Chancery proceedings, a short time since, 
elicited the fact that one unprineipled imitator did not use 
Quinine at all in the manufacture of his wine. All Grocers 
sell Waters’ Quinine Wine at 30s. per dozen. ) 
WATERS and WILLIAMS, Original Makers» Worcester 
Genes; — Eastcheap, London. Agents— E. Lewis and Co., 
orces * 


ASTHMA AND BRONCHITIS 
Effectually removed by the use of “DATURA TATULA. 


“ Of great efficacy in cases of Asthma and Chronic Bron- 
chitis.“— Dub. Jnl. of Med. Sci. “The fumes cause no 
nausea, so that the most delicate lady may use the remedy. 
I have never known an instance in which relief was not ob- 
tained.”—Letter from Gen. Alexander. As Tobacco in tins, 
2s. Gd., 58., 10s., and 18s. Cigars and Cigarettes in boxes 


and 10s. 
SAVORY & MOORE, 1, New Bond-street, London. 


OOPING COUGH.—RKOCHE’S HER. 

BAL EMBROCATION is now recommended by 
many of the most emivent of the Faculty as the only known 
safe and perfect cure, without restriction of diet or use of 
medicine. Sold by most Chemists in bottles, at 4s. each. 


Wholesale Agent, Edwards, 38, Old Change (formerly of 67 
St. Paul’s), London. aiid 


HE AUTUWN—LADIES’ BOOTS fer 
Country Wear.—Kid, Double Soles, Elastic or Button, 

163. Gl.; Levant Morocco, Cork Soles, to resist damp, 21s. ; 
Soft House Boots, 5s. Gd.; Illustrated yg post free, 
2 notice of convenient arrangements for Country Resi- 
ents. ; 


THOMAS D. MARSHALL, 192, Oxford-street, W. 
RY’S CARACAS COCOA, 


“ A most delicious and valuable article.“ Standard. 
Nothing can be found at all equal to it.“ Court Circular. 


RY'S CARACAS COCOA. 
“A packet can be easily obtained, and its delicate 
flavour and fine aroma ensure its aduption as a beverage fur 


breakfast or supper.” Standard. 


— —— 
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VWRY'S EXTRACT OF COCOA. 
The pure Cocoa Nib deprived of its superfluous oil. 
N.B.—A sample, post free, on application. 


J. S. FRY and SONS, Bristol and London. 


INE FLAVOURED STRONG BEEF 
TEA at about 21d. a pint. 


ASK FOR LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT of 
MEAT, requiring Baron Liebig, the Inventor’s Signature, on 
every jar, being the only guarautee of genuineness. 


Excellent economical stock for soups, sauces, &c. 


The Ladies are respectfully solicited to make a trial of the 


GLENFIELD STARCH, 


which they will find to be far superior to any other Starch 
for dreasing Laces, Linens, &c. 


It is now used in all Laundries, from the cottage to the 
palace, and when once tried is found to be indispensable 


When you ask for Glenfield Starch, see that you get it, 


as inferior kinds are often substituted for the sake of 
extra profits. 
AYE’S WORSDELL’S PILLS —If you 
suffer from Gout, Rheumatism, Indigestion, Hypo- 
chondria, Headache, Affections of the Lungs, Stomach, or 
Liver, buy KAYE’S WORSDELL’S PILLS, whose efficac 
has been established for upwards of 11 years. Sold by all 
Chemists and other Dealers in Patent Medicines, at 18. Izd. 
2s. 9d., and 438. Gd. per box. 


RUPTURES. 
BY HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


HITE'S MOC-MAIN PATENT 


LEVER 7BRUSS, 2 no steel spring round 
the body, is recommended for followiug peculiarities and 
advantages :— Ist. Facility of application; 2nd. Perfect free- 
dom from liability to or excoriate; Sri. It may be worn 
with equal comfort in any position of the body, by night or 
day; 4th. It admits of every kind of exercise without the 
slightest inconvenience to the scurer, and is perfectly con- 
from observation. 

We do not hesitate to give tu this invention cur unquah- 
fied approbe tion; and we strenmbusly advise the use of it t 
all those who stand in need of that protection, which they 
cannot so fully, nor with tne same comfort, obtain from any 
other apparatus or truss as from that which we have the 
highest satisfaction in tnus recommending.”—Church and 
State Gazette. 


Guthrie, cn Surgeon to the Royal Westminster Ophthal- 
mic Hospital ; 

to King’s College Hospital ; „ Callaway, Esq., Senior 
Assistant-Surgeon to Guy Hospital: W.Coulson,Esq.,F.R.S.* 
Surgeon to the Magdalen Hospital; T. Blizard Curling, Esq., 
F. K. C. S., Surgeon to the London Hospital; W. J. Fishe, 
Esq., Surgeon-in-Chief to the tay egg Police Force ; 
Aston Key, Esq, Surgeon to Priuce Albert ; Robert Liston, 
Esq,., FRS ; ames Luke, Esq., Surgeon to the London 
Truss Society; Erasmus Wilson, Esq., P. R. S.; and many 


A Descriptive Circular may be had by post, and the Truss 
(which cannot fail to fit) can be forwa by post, on send- 
ing the circumference of the body, two inches the Lips, 
to the Manufacturer. 
Mr. WHITE, 228, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 
‘ — a Single Truss, 168., 218., 26s. 6d., and 318. 6d. 
ostage, Is. 

Price of a Double Truss, 318. 6d., 42s., and 52s. 64. 
Postage, Is. 8d. ) 

Price of an Umbilical Truss, 42s. and 52s. N Is. 10d. 

Post Office Orders to be made payable to John White, Post 


Office, Piccadilly. 
NEW PATENT 
ByLAstic STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &c. 


—The material of which these are made is recom- 
mended by the Faculty as being peculiarly elastic and com- 
pressible, and th 't est invention for —— efficient and per- 
manent mapper in. all cases of WEAKNESS and swelling of 
the LEGS, VARICOSE VEINS, SPRAINS, &c. It is 

rons, light in texture, and inexpensive, and is drawn on 
Fike an ordinary stovking. Price 4s. 6d., 7s. 6d., 102., and 
16s. each. Postage (id. 


Johr White, Manufacturer, 228, Piccadi'!y, London. 


— 
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Nov. 8, 1871. THE NONCONFORMIST. 1111 
AMUE L BROTHERS, In the Press, and will shortly be published, Part I. imperial 4to, price One Shilling, 
8 THE ILLUSTRATED FAMILY BUxTAN; with an In on the Life, 
(pVERCOATS IN EVERY SPECIALITY. Writings, and Genius of Bunyan by the Rev. W. LANDELS, D.D. Will compri * Wurd Holy 
War, Grace Abounding, and other works of John Bunyan; with e series of hi ily. ngravings, 
from designs taken from the life by Edward Deanes, anes, Es, il „ illustrative — 2 — characters ; 


(Cv ERooaTS IN EVERY NEW SHAPE. 


INE CLASSES, REPRESENTING 
NINE QUALITIES. 


VERY CLASS of SUPERIOR STYLE 
and FINISH. 


VERY CLASS UNAPPROACHED in 
1 FIT and QUALITY, 
fe E slay] 
8 EIS | sae 
i 1 25 1 5 3 ea 
8. — ‘ As. 2is 
285. — 42s. | B 42s. | 283. | 288. 
83s. — 50s. C 60s. | 83s. | Sd. 
“Bs. Bas * 1 60s. | 42s. | 42s. 
" 60s. 305 70s. | 70s. | 60s. | BOs. 
“Sos. | bbe Sis. "| Sis. | 66s. | 600. 
8. — — 6 — Ge. 65s. 
70s. — — H — 70s. 
es. | — — 1 — s. 


All ies of Guide to 
every class for self- 
immediate use, t 
or to sent 


QAMUEL BROTHERS, 50, Ludgate-hill. 


INTER SUITS in EVERY SPE- 
CIALITY. 
fie! i 232 143 is bE 5 
22 5 12 2 
x | i A: 1 ore 85 
1 1 R 
808. 1 48s. 6d A 12s.6d.| 16s. | 12s. 6d 
. Tie. 49s. B 14s. 20s. | 16s. 6d 
“BOs. | 26s. Bis. C 16s. 24s. 215. 
8068. 858. 688. Tre. 6d. | 288. 2458. 
75s. | 425. | 63s. 2238. | Sis. | 27s. 
1. 458. Sis. | F 24s, 4s. 505. 
. 65s. | 104s G 26s. 88s. 33s. 
‘102s. | 60s. II. H 288. — — 
1185 ö . . 
e 
use, measure - class noted for — 4 
or to ment sent sent Hard 
measure. free. free. Wear. Quality. 
SAMUEL BROTHERS, 50, Ludgate Hill. 
HE IRISH F ULSTER COATS 


and GENTLEMEN and YOUTHS’ CLOTHING are 

er 8 N ae menage yh in the NEW — s 

containin Figures, — 

seven of which are —— with Ihe Pa Portraits of Pines 

Poets, and Painters. Post free for six stamps, deducted 
from a purchase. Patterns sent free. 


QAMUEL BROTHERS, 50, LUDGATE- 
Hill, London. 


REAL SEA BATH in your own room, 
by. dissolving TIDMAN’S SEA SALT in ordinary 
e ounces should be used to efich 


water, bath with this Sal aro — 
a t you enjoy the luxu 
ann the benefits Of & course of sea bet 2 4 


venience of absence from home, and are adopting the surest 
g lf Chemist your constitution. Sold in Bags 
Chemists and Druggists. Beware of imita- 


? SEA SALT invigorates the 

system, fortifies the constitution, braces the nerves, 

and ge mathe cold, A 13 bath oo 4 — with this Salt is the 

surest — rheumatism, neuralgia, sciatica 

Dr — oe eos mg weakness of the 22 

3 a lr ng Boxes, by Chemists, Druggists, &c. 
eware 


XYGENATED WATER FOR 
PUBLIC SPEAKERS, 

PUBLIC PREACHERS, 

UBLIC SINGERS, and 

ROWDED HEARERS. 

Those in delicate health, and restless sleepers, are strength- 

ened and soothed by drinking the above. 
Sold at the Laboratory, 36, Long Acre, W.C. 


upwards of 300 Woodcuts, by Harvey; and carefully selected 


London: JAMES SANGSTER and CO.,, 31, Fade row, E. C. 


In Church-style cloth, gilt, red edges; containing 52 1 192 pp., 8vo, 200 Woodcuts, 16 full-page tinted 
Illustrations, price 3s. — 9 


SUNDAY HALF-HOURS. Extract from Preface.— © On Sunday, in most homes, there are 


HaLr-nouxs when the conversation may be turned to to 
in the year.” 


= ects are suggested for every Sunda 


reading, are marked by freshness and variety. 


Sketchen of eminent men, deseri 


ies in Ke gp with the time. In the oe n 
e themes of this volume, while 
of sacred 4 an 
graceful 


lessons for red-letter days of domestic history, alternate with directly Biblical subjects. * and 
yields to select poetry from best authors. Over both is shed the charm of the pictorial art, which contribu 


picture to every page. 


London: JAMES SANGSTER and CO., 31, Pateruogter-row, E. C. 


[Now no 


FOR LAY-PREACHERS AND SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS. 
Cloth lettered, 3s. each vol., post free, 


THE CLASS AND THE DESK: New Volume on the Epistles. (5th thousand.) By Charles 


STOKES CAREY, London. P 


repared on the same plan as the previous volumes; presenting a complete Lesson 


at one view, and combining Illustration, Criticism, Outline, and Exposition. 


THE CLASS AND THE DESK: Old Testament. (10th thousand.) By J. C. Gray, Halifax, 
Containing 144 Prepared Lessons, about 4,000 Scripture References, Citation of Authorities, and General and. 


Biblical Indexes. 


THE CLASS and the DESK: Gospels and Acts. (15th thousand.) ay 2. 0 Geog, Raliiac. 
Containing 120 Prepared Lessons, 47 Outlines of Sunday-school Addresses, References, Authorities, and 
“Tt will prove a most useful help to thousands.“ — Evangelical Christendom. 
London: JAMES SANGSTER and CO., 31, Paternoster-row, E. C. 


Weekly Nos., 14d. ; 


Monthly Parts, 7d., 


KITTO’S FAMILY BIBLE. With 1,000 Engravings. Imp. 4to. | 
A sale of more than 50,000 Copies of Kitto's Family Bible encourages the Publishers to og out a New Edition, ia 

bold type, with new and striking Engraviags. Introductory Chapters by the Rev. T. R. Binks, M. ‘ 
“The book will be a marvel of cheapness.” —Noncon/formist. 


London: JAMES SANGSTER and CO., 31, Paternoster-row, E. C. 


| | 27,500 Copies sold. In Two Vols., 4to, 2,500 pp., on Toned Paper, handsome cloth, 21s., 
* S FAMILY BIBLE. With 800 Engravings, Copious Original Notes on the Anti- 
quities of the Sacred Scriptures, and Introductions by the Rev. T. R. Binxs,M.A, Bound Copies kept in stock. 


„% A Presentation Copy to any person procuring Ten Subscribers. 
London: JAMES SANGSTER and CO, 31, Paternoster-row, E. C. 


THE EASTERN OOUNTIES SCHOOL DESK 


Is THE BEST MANUFACTURED. 
AS A DESK, TABLE, OR BACKED SEAT, FACING EITHER WAY. 
STRONG, PORTABLE, CHEAP. 


COLMAN 


AND GLENDENNING, NORWICH, 


ESTABLISHED A.D. 1700. 


FURNISH YOUR HOUSE w= THE BEST ARTICLES 
. AT 


D EAN E' S. 


‘ 


NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, WITH PRICED FURNISHING LIST, GRATIS AND POST FRER. 


DEANE’S—Celebrated Table Ontlery, every 
variety of style and finish. 
DEANE’S—Electro-plated Spoons 
best manufacture, strongly plated. 
DEANE’S—Electro-plate Tea an Coffee Sets, 
Liqueur Stands, Cruets. 
DEAN wees Covers and Hot-water Dishes. 
Dish Covers, in sets, from 18s. 
DEANE'S—Popic Mache Tea Trays in seta, 


m 21s., new and e 
DEANE’S—Bronzed Tea and C N with 
Loysell's and andy im e 
DEANE’S a and B rass Goods, Kettles, 


1 Pans, Stockpots, Kc. 
DEANE’S—Moderator and Rock Oil Lamps, a 
large and handsome assortment. 
DEANE’S—Gas Chandeliers, newly-designed 
tterns in Glass ae Bro ree- 
fight glass from 50s 


DEANE’S—Domestic Baths for every purpose. 
Bath-rooms fitted complete. 
DEAD B'S —Fenders — n in modern 


bnan re-. 2 aer Brass, with 


patterns, French ö 

DEANE’S—Tin gee semen, Sexe Goods, Ware, 

f o., well 
DEANE igre ep Bean a 

DEAN B’8—Ho 


A Discount of per cent. for cash payments of £2 and upwards. 


DEANE & CO. (46, King William Street), LONDON BRIDGE. 


DUNN & HEWETT’S COCOA & MILK (REAISTERED), 


PREPARED WITH NEWNHAM'S CONDENSED MILE. 


DUNN & HEWETT’S LICHEN ISLANDICUS, 


or ICELAND MOSS COCOA. 


} 1s. 4d. @ Ib. 


DUNN’S “ESSENCE of COFFEE,” 1s. and 2s. 9 bottle. 
DUNN & HEWETT’S “ BROMATINE,” a aad 64. a packet. 


deprived of its superfluous Butter. 


MANUFACTORY: :—-PENTONVILLE, LONDON. 


OHN GOSNELL and CO. 

“CHERRY TOOTH PASTE” greatly excels all 
other tions for the Teeth. 

“AGUA wie ELLA ” restores the Human Hair 


ine hue, no matter at what 
“TOILET pode 5 
perfu 


URSERY POWDER” beautifully 
and guaranteed pure. 
A*, for JOHN GOSNELL and CO. “s, 
Articles. 


see that yon have none other than their genuine 


Wholesale, Angel-passage, 93, Upper Thames-street, London: 


DOMESTIC WAX CANDLES, 


SIXES AND EIGHTS TO THE POUND, 


SEVENPENCE AND EIGHTPENCE PER POUND, CASH. 
These Candles are introduced to supersede the Old-Fashioned: Tallow, Kitchen, and Mould Candles, and the cheaper 


kind of Composites. 


very superior burning 
Sd., a Pale — a 6 fit for my Brn mn Nurseries, Housekeepers’ Roows, 


Tallow 


Candles. Those at 7d. per pound are s Pale Brown Colour; those at 


give more light, aud burn twice as long as 


11 


Manufactured and sold only by 
The LONDON SOAP and CANDLE COMPANY, 107, New Bond Street. 


* * * 
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HODDER & STOUGHTON'S LIST: 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST: 


New Magazine for Evangelical Free Churches; in 

of the “Christian Witness.” Edited by R. W. 

ALE, M. A., Birmingham. Will be ready on the lst 
of January, 1872. Price 6d. 


London: Hodder and Stoughton, 27, Paternoster-row. 


The Congregational Anion Autumnal 


Meetings. 
THE FOLLOWING ADDRESSES, DE. 
LIVERED AT SWANSEA IN OC TOBER, 
ARE NOW 1 — 


THE ANSWER of the CHURCH to 


the SCEPTICISM of the AGE. By Rev. Tuomas 
' Jones. Price 6d. 


3 
THE SUPPLY of MINISTERS. By 
Ne. Davin Taomas, B. A., Bristol. Price 6d. 


III. 


CHRISTIAN GIVING. 
Conyers, Eeq., Leeds. Price 3d. 


— 


By W. I. 


IV. f 
THE COMMUNION of SAINTS. By 
R. W. Dave, M.A. Price 6d. 


London: Hodder and Stoughton, 27, Paternoster- row. 


Now ready, a PreseNTATION Eprtion of 


SIR THOMAS FOWELL BUXTON, 


~ Bart.: a Stud a Men. By T. BIN REX. 
Saane 3 2s. n ‘ N 


London: Hodder a pinion 27, Paternoster-row. 


Just published, price 1s., 


BUYING and SELLING and GETTING 


GAIN: a Pastoral for the Times. By J. BALDWIN 
Brown, B.A. 


London: Hodder and Stoughton, 27, Paternoster-row. 


‘PROFESSOR WILKINS’S NEW WORK. 
Now ready, in crown gro, price 5s, 
PHGINICIA and ISRAEL: the 


Burney Prize Essay in the University of Cambridge for 
25 B — 2 he S. WILXIXS, M. A., Professor of 


in s College, Manchester, Author of “The 
of the World,” &c. 


London: Hodder and Stoughton, 27, Paternoster-row. 


as NEW SERIES OF “ECCLESIA.” 
No ready, in 8vo, price 8s. 6d 
ECCLESIA: Church Problems Con- 


sidered in a Series of Essays. By various Writers. 
Second Series. Edited b . R. RxxNOL DS, D. D., 
President of Cheshunt Col 


* Written with much ability and in a generous spirit.“ 
pit ee and a wealth of 
writers : as Cl „ ti and 


“Tt is in every way a worthy successor to that which, 
under the same title, met with so much from the 
— rr 8 8 

members of the Con Church have contributed to 


T th AK 8 


jn 


r 


of culture, a 
Mag be — 1 he lege religions religious 3 — the 


* , the 
views, mea 


et deve to to 
that is good noble in other 
breathes throughout the whole.” — — 


— : : Hodder and Stoughton, 27, Paternoster - Tow. 


ust published, price Sixpence ; per post, 65 d., 
1 REVIVAL of CHRISTIANITY in 
SYRIA: its Miracles and Martyrdoms. 
London: Edward Stanford, 6 and 7, Charing Cross. 


HE SCHOOL MANAGERS’ SERIES of 

READING BOOKS, adapted to the requirements of 

the New Code of 1871. Edited 1 the Rev. A. R. Grant, 

oe 1 Hitcham and Hon. Canon of Ely, and formerly 
H.M.’s Ins of Schools. 


but dull, a with sound 

.”—Athenseun t. 16th, 1871. 
ira Reading ks, of which it is impossible 
highly. . We commend them to the 


of the National Society. The demand will be 
very great for books of all kinds, and their imprimatur to a 
work so unique and almost perfect as that before us would be 
as creditable to the committee as it ee be an a 


P | 
to exceptional —— exercises is ve 
“The editor has led his pu pupils by easy end 
— ateps from the lower groun 


7 ~ athe two cardinal A cig Reading Book” we find 

here in perfection. Spectator. 

. A DETAILED PROSPECTUS of the Reading Books post 
on 


"NEW PUBLICATIONS OF 
T. & T. CLARK, EDINBURGH. 


The Works of St. A 


Messrs. CLAnxk have much pleasnre in ane the First 
Issuc of Translations of the Wairinoe of St. AUGUSTINE. 
Edited by Rev. Marcus Dons, A.M. 


Tux City or Gop, in Two Volumes. 
The Series will comprise (in addition to The City of God ”) 


All the TagaTises in the PeLactan, and the Four lead- 
ing TREATISES in the Donatist Controversy. The 
TREATISES against Faustvus, the Manichean; on Cnnis- 
TIAN Docrrine; the TRINITY ; the HARMony of the 
EVANGELISTS; the SERMON on the Mount. The Lzc- 
TURES on the GospEL of Sr. Jonn, the CONFESSIONS, a 
SELECTION from the Letrers, the ReTRACTATIONS,-the 
SoLiLoquiges, SELECTIONS from the Practical TREA- 
TIsEs, &c. 

The Series will — extend to Sixteen or Ei — 
Volumes. The Publishers will be glad to receive the 
of Subscribers as early as possible. 
Subscription : Four Volumes for a Guinea, payable in ad- 
vance, as in the case of the ANTE-NicENE SERiEs (24s. 
when not paid in advance). 
It is understood that Subscribers are bound to take at 
least the hooks of the first two years. Each volume will be 
sold separately, at (on an average) 10s. 6d, each volume. 


Foreign Theological Library. 
Annual Subscription, One Guinea, payable in advance, for 
Four Volumes, demy 8vo. 

The issues for 1871 comprise DxLTrzscn's COMMENTARY 

on the Book of Psaums, Vols. lst and 2nd, and probably 

Vol. 3rd; and HENGSTENBERG on the Kinepom of Gop 

in the OI v CovENANT. 

Of this Series 100 volumes have been published. It com- 

Translations of the best German expositors and theo- 

ical writers, such as Stier, LANGE, ENGSTENBERG, 

KEN, DELITzscu, OLSHAUSEN, NEANDER, &c., and is 

now well known to the clergy and intelligent * 

Messrs. CLARK allow a selection of Twenty Volumes (or 

more at the same ratio) from the Ninety Volumes published 

previous to 1868, at the Subscription Price of £5 58. 


Ante-Nicene Christian Library. A Collection 
of all the Works of the Fathers of the Christian Church 
prior to the Council of Nicwa. Edited by the Rev. 
a Rosperts, D.D., and JAMES — 


In Twenty-four Volumes 8vo (Subscription price £6 6s.), 
of which Twenty areready, and the remaining four will be 
published within the next few months. Price 10s, 6d. each 
volume to Non-subscri 
The Apostolic Fathers, one vol.; Justin M and 
Athenagoras, one vol.; Tatian, Theophilus, and the Clemen- 
tine Recognitions, one vol.; Clement of Alexandria, two 
vols.; Ireneus and Hip olytus, three vols.; Tertullian 
ion, one vol.; Cyprian, Novatian,. Minucius 
elix, two vols.; Origen, a 1; Tertullian, three vols. ; 
Methodius, &c., one vol.; A yphal Writings, one vol.; 
The Clementines and the 4 Constitutions, one vol.; 
Arnobius. one vol.; Gregory Thaumaturgus, Dionysius, and 
the nts, one vol.; and shortly, Lactantius, two 


vols. 3 Origen, vol. 2; and Early Liturgies, completing the 


Full Lists of Publications on ication. Subscribers’ 
names for St. Augustine, Foreign ier Library, and 
Ante-Nicene Library, received by all il Booksellers. 

Now ready, in imperial 8vo, double columns, price 2Is. each. 


Lange’s Commentaries on the Old and New 
TESTAMENT. Edited by Dr. Scharr. 

Genesis, one vol.; Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, and Song of 
Solomon, one vol.; Jeremiah and Lamentations, one vol.; 
Romans, one vol. ; First and Second Corinthians, one vol. ; 

i ians, Thnothy, Titus, Philemon, and wy te: one 
— Be agen ude, one 
Ephesians, Ph ans Pipa, 4 one vol. 

y as possible, announce further 

trrangemen fo "the „ 4 
the Testament Books. 


Matthew, one vol.; Merk and Luke, one vol.; John, one 
vol.; Acts, one vol., ma also be had in this Series, but these 
are also in the Foreigu T Library. 


Shortly will be ready, i in Four Thick Volumes, 8vo. 
Subscription price 
The Life of our Lord Jesus Christ:  com- 


lete is spe im of the in, Contents, and 
Connestion ls, Trans from the German 
rp Lanes, D . and Edited by Rev. Marcus 


Sock 


some time out of t, and is now i 
Volumes instead of Six as formerly. 


l’s Gnomon of the New Testament. In 


5 vols. 8vo. eres tion price, 3ls. 6d . Bengel, as is 
well-known, ve m the 8 ch — and in the tersest 

* lly preserved in the 
translation) a 1 ey the New Testament which 
has never been s 


complete in Four 


Just published, in one large 8vo volume, handsomely 
bound, price 12s, 

A History of the Christian Councils, from 

he Original Documents to the close of the Council of 

Nees A. 8 325. By 8 Joszen HETITx, 

— Professor of Theo- 


logy in the proach at Translated from 
the Geran nd and cited by 4 Witt = 1 — M. A., 
Taunton. 


, Particularly 
to its fundamental move- 
ment, and J connection with the religious, moral, and 
intellectual life. Translated from the an of Dr. J. 
A. Dorner, Professor of Theology at Berlin, With a 
Treface to the Translation by the Author. 


The Old Catholic Church; or, the History, | val 
Doctrine, Worship, and Polity of the Christians, traced 


33 hry A. b., 755. By W. D. Kitten, 
Demy, 8vo, 9s (Shortly. 
The ‘Footatere of Christ, Translated from 


the German of A. Caspers. Handsomely bound, crown 
8vo, 7s. Gd. 


Edinburgh : T. and T. CLARK. 


2 


This work, * the well-known Commentator, has been for | 


| from the Apostolic Age to the establishment of the Pope 


DR. CUMMING’S. NEW WORK. — 
On Nov. 10, in 1 vol., 66., bound, 


1 CITIES of the NATIONS FELL. 
By the Rev. Joux Cumming, D.D. 


Hurst and Blackett, 18, Great — 
Now m. in 1 vol., ove, Me, 7 


Hurst and Blackett, 13, Great Mariborough-st, 


THE POPULAR NEW NOVELS. 
Now ready, at all the libraries, in 2 vole, 
HANNA. By the Author of John 


THE LADY of LYNDON. By Lavy Brae. 3. 
“ A pleasant readable bock. Messenger. 

THE SYLVESTRES. By. * BreTuaM 
Epwarps, Author of Kitty,” Ke. 3 | 

„A very interesting novel. — Examiner. — 

LOVE and VALOUR. By Ton Hob 3 v. 

MINE OWN FAMILIAR FRIEND. By 

the Honble. Mrs. ALrrep Montcomery. 3 v. 
Hurst and Blackett, 13, Great Marlborough-st... 


In the Press, price 1s., 


Rost of THIRD ANNUAL MEETING 
of MEMBERS of the NATIONAL EVUCATION 
er on the u and. 18th 


LEAGUE, held at 
October. 
ney mg Da Roose 


Fax x 7 PLAY at AMMERGAU. 
By Lady Herpert. “Tablet.” 
reduction 


Price 2d. A of 20 per cent taken ia in quantities 
for distribution. 


Catholic Truth Society, 27, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


TAI BIRMINGHAM PULPIT ; fr 


lished weekly, Id., the free . or 10 
quarter; containing = 
ministers 


Office, Christ Church-passage, 2 
Educational Trading Company, St. 
street, E. C. 


CENTRAL NONCONFORMIST COMMITTEE. 
(pOcasion aL PAPER No. II. Price 2d. 


A1 — 


M 
Political Organisation of Rade na 


Town Hall Chambers, 86, New Street, Birmingham. | 


Just published, 
ERMONS preached at AUCKLAND, NEW 
ZEALAND. By 8. Eben, B.A. Second Series, 
price 4s. 6d. 
r Wayte, - and sold by C. A. Bartlett, 
Stationers’ Hall-court, Lendon. 


: Now resdy, 18. | 
E GRAVE AND GAY. 


R. ANDREW GRIFFIN. 
ingly clever. C. H. Spurgeon. (See his review 
* — at end of volume.) 


Passmore and Alabaster. 


— 


Just published, post 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d., 
ONDERS of the N BODY: a 


TO CAPITALISTS 


Dividends 10 to 30 per Cent. on Outlay. 


and ¢ 
2 — On 
Messrs. SHARP 
88, Poultry, London (Established 1852). 
Bankers: London and Westminster, Lothbury, E. C. 


INVESTMENTS. 


Capitalists desiring to make safe and 
table investments should apply for the INVEST. 
Kent T CIRCULAR, published every month, which contains 
information every kind of stocks and 
— with of the best securities, re- 
turaing n Post free on application. 
Book for Investors. Post free, 10s. 6d. 
— Mines and Mining. Post free, 2s. 6d. 


BARTLETT and CHAPMAN, 36, Cornhill; London, EC. 


—E | 


. Mists, at No 18, Bourarie-atret, 
Bust, Wine 
a ot, Londen, 8 "Novem: 


Landen: Lockwood and Co, 7, Stationers’ Hall-court, E.C. 


London 
For Non-Subscribers only) HAMILTON, ADAMS, & CO. 


